Ci.e., every 


O/T ONE DAY EARLIER mF FUTURE 


Thursday). 
° ANOTHER 
L1LOO | 
Fh _ IN PRIZES FOR | 
= £2,000 ~~ ES .. TRIPLETS | 
Free Insurance. EEKLY. ‘THIS WEEK. | 
a See page 27. | 
. Mr. E. Ay Willows in his dirigible Solea | " 


| on his flight from Cardiff to London. 


~ \\ 
aN 
) oceytal Palace, Lotdon, “ : an 
_' “Aug. 17th, 1910. Thermos “Simplex” Flasks 
“Ou uy trip by Airship from Cardiff to London — keep hot drinks hot for 24 
7 dwiny tue night of Aug. 6/7 I had with me one of hours and cold : 1 
r@ sult ther os flasks, kindly lent me by Mr. Einstein, drinks cold 
g Cade! ‘The flask contained ~cocoa and was tho for days. | 
; mneans uf Cae my strength going through the : a 
4 cold Mt that I had in the air, Unfortunately the , | 
: fab». - hoken by falling just before landing waa Thermos Flasks last a life- 
it .t Catford. Ihear from Mr. Einstein that : « 
= | \s presenting the case with broken flask to time, are attractive and 
on 4Y museum as a memento of this flight. strong, hygienic and eas; 


’ , hing perhaps these facts will interest you, to clean, simple anid light is 


carry. 


jim Sines 


No need to go to a restaurant 
coffee—save your money and bring your | 
coffee from home in a Thermos “Simple. 
Flask. 
have an early breakfast 2. 
there is no time to make tea. Make ' 
in a Thermos Flask over night—your |. 
is ready and steaming hot the 
‘morning. 


“Tam, yours faithfully, 


TH HEM 


No you: realise what it would mean 
to vou to BAYS a . Thermos “Simplex” 
Flas 

" _ mean that you can have a 
stcming hot drink at absolutely any 
hument, without any trouble of heating 
or ;veparing. -- ~- 

imply fill) your Thermos “Simplex” 
‘i hot tea, coffee, or whatever beverage 
‘co like, and - that beverage will keep 
‘\. caing hot for 24 hours, no matter how 
‘carry it, or where you put it. Leave 
' \t of doors—the contents still remain 
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| simplex 


You like hot shaving water. 1)! 
Thermos “Simplex” Flask, and you | 
hot water at any time within the | 
24 hours. ; 


\ 


Don’t go on with the old discom' 
Get a Thermos “Simplex ” Flask, ai 
will wish you had had it years befo 

Be sure you see the name “ Ther 


it only costs 6s. Gd.—and holds a 
» t. Get it from any Chemist, Iron- 
n uger, Silversmith, or Stores. 


on the Flask. Beware of imitations. 


nel 
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PEARSON’S wsinKLY. 


PURE VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
MEDIUM STRENGTH MILD STRENGTH 


TQ) For ae” | () For Se 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used ; the most 

(ott ag substitute for cod liver oil; invaluable for children 

and invalids; 4lb., 1s. 6d.; Llb., 2s. 6d. ; Y1b., 48. 6d., free; sup- 

yee constantly to the Countesses Cadogan, embroke, Sefton, 
undonald, Guilford, Lichfield, etc., by 


Mrs. CONYERS, Bridestowe, 8.0., DEVONSEIES. 


(CAPSICUM VASEL| 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Ski. 


roe HM. THE. 


CUARANTEED CENUINE BARCAINS. 
This Phenomena! Offer is made to the 
readers of Pearson's Weekly (29/9/10), On 
receipt of P.O. for 8/6. we will fo: , direct 
from our Loometo your address, one of our 

‘ PRUDENTIAL” 

REAL 
Suitable for 5 
SEAMLESS handsomely Peas im 30 different Turkey patterns an 


WOVEN fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, and Art 
Colourings, to suit all i begs and large en 


F SWEDEN. 


| 
| 


HALF-CUINEA to cover any ordinary sized room. These 

Beware r= Carpets will be sent out as Sam le Carpets, with 

imitations as FREE RUG Thus showing the i — ons ws 
ty) \ supply in all sizes. 6: made 

S LF “) material ual to wool, and, being @ 


speciality of our own, can only obtained direct froin our 
looms, thus saving the chaser all middle profits. Over 
400,000 sold during the past 12 monthe. 
Money willingly returned if not ayproves- Thousands of 
Repeat Orders andUnsolicited Test monials received. With 
we shall ABSOLUTELY 


every C 

Sot GIVE AWAY a very handsome Rug to Its application is the safest, simpl Wyan 

, : . plest, and best home remedy for all 1% 

on petty ~ ecg a a hg Mae in the chest, throat and lungs ; stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumat 

4 oy AZ noe ramets trated Bargain Catalogues of and gouty complaints; also particularly effective for headache and toothache 

wo Ut = = tookholm. | Carpets, | Hearthrags, | Ofer ataaeae “Capsicum Vaseline ’ has all the healing qualities of the old-fashi: 
Curtains, &o.,Post Free, if mentioning Pearson's Weekly (29/9/10) when writing. N.B.— Foreign Ordersexecuted, plaster without its disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely sanity 
ked free, and shipped at lowest rates. Telegraphic Address: “Eclipse Leeds.” Cheques & P.0.’s payable to be applied easily, safely, and at a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsiil 
Tt not obtainable ocally, a tube will be sent post free to any address 1) 0 


§/- P.O. or stamps. 


'VASELINE” HAIR TOI! 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Ha» 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care. 
washing and ing is not effective in ing germs attacking the 
oer which destroy the roots and prevent growth. Keep your hair clean «av! 

ealthy by using every day a little “V LINE” Hair ‘Tonic. No ne di 
rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 3 
preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep the scalp clean an + 


Try a Bottle, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sen! to apy address in the L 
upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 2/-, ov 3/-, or oon ta eer et _ 


F HODGSON & SONS :..2%:."carit:.. WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
eg GALAXY BARGAIN BALE containing 
dy Soe 12 BLANKETS, 21/- 


FERED BELOW 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Money Returned in full if 
rot fully satisfied. 

The lot, packed free, and sent - 
receipt of amount. 
2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, 
soft, warm, and comfortable, 52in. 
by Ttin., beautifully whipped with 


imson . 
2 Homespun Heather - coloured 
Bi ets, & most durable and use- 
ful blanket, size S6in. by 70in., 
bordered. 
2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled 
lankets, thick, warm, soft, and 
comfortable, well finished and 


comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 
2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, size sin. 
a, S4in., weight Sib, Very warm. . 
2 Cream Coloured, Warm, Fine Quality Crib Blankets, soft as velvet, wash well, 
| and beautiful Anish ; fol size. - 


Descriptive Booklet of all the “ Vaseline ” Preparations post free. 


The Word ‘VASELINE'’ Is the Registered Trade: Mark 0} 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING co. 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, 
inhi. 


All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 12 White Pedroom Towels Given with each Paresl. 
Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrucs, Overmantels, Bedsteads, Redding. Table Linens, Curtains, &c. 
: ve Post Free, Prentioning ‘Pearson's Weekl, (29,9 10;. Cheques and P.O.'s payable to " 2 . 


F. HODGSON & SONS rmserters’ana aterch” ies WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


—e3T0 INTERESTC» 
To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. 


POOOOEOO OOO HOOOSOSS SOOO OOH ODOS ODO OOOOOE OOOO OSES 


In future you can get ; 
your copy of “P.W.” on } 
Thursday instead of } 
Friday. 


SOOOSOSSSOHSOOHSOSSSSOSHSOSSHOSOOS OHSS ODOOOOOOD 


ee 


TRANSMISBION AT 
Boox Rares. 


No. 1054. 


—_— 


HY KING MANOEL 


WwW 
MAY ABDICATE. 

Ir is an open secret mmongst those who are behind the 
scenes in European ave ae King Manoel of Portugal 
i to abdicate v' shortly. . . 
eon is that he fk disliked by his own subjects as 
no monarch perhaps was ever dislil before. Tho Tsar is 
unpopular amongst & comparatively small section of his 
people only, the bulk of them almost worship him. King 
‘Alfonso earned the enmity of the anti-clericals amongst 
his subjects for consenting to the execution of Seitor Ferrer, 
but the anti-clericals, again, constitute a quite insignificant 
proportion of the Spanish people. : 

With King Manoel, on the other hand, the case is 
altogether different. High and low, rich and poor. liberal 
and reactionary, unite in condemning him. His unpopu- 
larity is personal, and it is universal. To try to buy his 
portrait in the shops of his own capital, is to lay one’s self 
open to a he do meh bat portraits of that 

ow,” they will tell you quite openly. 

“ father they xilled, his ‘rotlier they killed, and he 

himself only escaped the bullets of the assassins by the 

merest accident. Since then he seems not to have been 

able to make himself any more popular than he was at the 

time that terrible tragedy: was enacted, and now there 

is practically no course open to him but abdication. 
>_< 

Bor: “Come quick ! There’s a rman been fighting 

y father more’n half an hour.” 

‘Policeman : ‘t Why didn’t you tell me before ? > 

Boy: “Cause father was getting the best of it till a 
fey minutes ago !” 

Se) Ol al 
BACCY FOR NOTHINS. 

“'Taat tobacco ye’re smokin’ hae a richt bonnie smell, 
Wullic,” said the Caledonian tradesman. 

“Ay!” assented Willie. ‘‘ An’ it’s guid tobacco, and 
cheap. In fact, I get it cheaper than the tobacconist 
hissel’ |” 

“ Hoots, mon!” exclaimed the knowing tradesman. 
“That's an impossibility !_ Ye canna’ get it cheaper than 
the tobacconist hissel’! It isna likely.” 

“Ay, but I do!” asserted Willie, — his voice, 
“Ye sec, there happens to be a brither o’ my ain wifc's 
in the shop!” 

>_lSoC 
6 ae this,” asked the rejected suitor, “ is absolutcly 
nal?” 

“Quite,” was the calm reply. ‘Shall I return your 
letters 2” 

“Yes, please,” answered the young man. “ There's 
some very good material in them I can use again.” 


OC 


BABY MULTIS. 
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gold, 
] He has quite a retinue of nurses, and so fearful are his 
Parents of his being kidnapped and held to ransom, that 
; Heys art detectives follow him wherever he goes. As an 
additional precaution, while in America recently, a special 


‘! oe the McLean infant, but none have possessed any- 
r ri like his fortune, the amount of which, by the way, as 
us on above, appears to be fairly well authenticated. He 
nd ar his tiches from his two grandfathers, both multi- 
millionaires, « 
f ERASER TSR S ES UREREREE RT ENSMMR SS REE EOE ETS 
e @ 
Oy $ os +4 
“PLw. 
« 
° 4 e 
; Will be published one day earlier ¢ 
° ® 
e 
: in future. : 
ry e 
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Aleng seme cliffs Eoth high and stcep 
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Daily Paper.) 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29, 1910. 


A SIGN OF LIFE. 
A WELL-KNOWN professor, who had the reputation of 


erring somewhat on the side of pedantry in regard to the 
use of the right word in the right place, returned home 
one evening and 


surprised a burglar at work in his room. 
Whipping out a revolver the latter covered him, saying, 
“If you move you're a dead man.” 

“Allow me to remark, my good man,” rejoined the 


professor, “that your statement is absurd. If I move 
it is excellent proof that I am alive. You really should 
consider your words a little before using them.” 


=_nOCc 
Tur man with the glassy eye and solemn demeanour 


put down a sovereign at the booking office and demanded 
“a ticket.” 


“* What station ?’ snapped the booking clerk. 
The would-be traveller steadicd himself. 
“What stations have you?” he asked with quiet 


dignity. 


COC 


A BOHEMIAN TRAGEDY. 
[Most of the so-called “ Blue Austrian” or “ Pink 
Hungarian” bands are composed entirely of Englishmen.— 


- 


SHE was young and so romantic, 
To a concert hall she strayed, 
Where in uniforms of 
beauty e 
All the bandsmen were 
arrayed ; 
White and — turquoise 
- flashed their 
colours, 
And they looked ex- 
tremely grand, 
&) And the programme 
gave their title as 
“The Blue Bohemian 
mS) Band.” 


ae ag Layee him 
RO Hy j/ She watched them 
.. fail fh making music, 
Xs a And her heart with 
rapture beat, 
When the Trombone’s glances fell in 
The circction of her seat. 


He smiled at her; I 
GE 
t ig at 
if It 


grieve to say , 
i 


She smiled in answer 
back, 

For the programme 
ave hi3 title as 

“Herr Wilhelm 
Sniikersnack.”’ 


was 


<2 ce 


® 


T’would be Fe.ter— 
far, far better— 
If the story here could . _) 7 
stop, 
But she met him two 
days later 
Atasmall subscription 
6 hop ” ; 
And the shock was so 
terrific 
That she nearly lost hor loolis, 
When her brother introduced him a3 
“My old pal, Billy Snooks.” 
oO - 
“My husband didn’t get home until two o'clock this 
morning,” remarked the lady with the weary cyes. 
“Indeed!” exclaimed the other lady, delightedly 
anticipating the narration of a family tiff, ‘ And what 
did he say in explanation ?” 
** Nothing. came home with hima. We kad been to 
a theatre and to a late supper afterwards.” 


GO Cc 
THE AGE OF PROGRESS. 


Tre stranger came to the old tavern. 

“You are behind the times.” he elucidated gravely. 
“ Why don’t you take down that old * Accommodation 
for Man and Beast’ sign over your gate and put up 
* Accommodation for Man and Motor-car ? saad 

But the old tavern keeper only smiled. 

“ What would be the use ?” 

“ Why, don't you think it would be of advantage to 
rou?” 
ue No; by the time TI got it up I'd have to take it down 
and put up a sign, * Accommodation for Mea and 
Acroplane.’ ”” 


jtran 


EnNTrrep at O 
Srationsrs’ Hatt. 


NE PEeNnNz. 


WHAT WE COULD 
DO WITH SPIES. 


Tne tendency amongst Britishers is rather to make 
game of spies, and not to take their spying seriously — 
at all events in time of feace. 

And yet espionage is a very serious offence. being punish- 
able with anything up to penal servitude for life in ordinary 
ao and with death, after trial by court-martial, in time 
of war. 

Merely attempting to make, without authority. plans or 
sketches of the outside of o fortress, naval dockyard, cr 
arsenal, or to take photographs of such places, renders tho 
offender liable to imprisonment for a term of one year. 
While if the offence is aggravated by there being proof of 
intention to communicate tho knowledge thus gained to 
the agent of a foreign power, then renal servitude for any 

+ from five years to a lifetime may conceivably ke 

is fate. 

All this, however, is in theory. In practice, spies are 
very leniently dealt with. For instance, last year a foreign 
spy was arrested by the civil police while sketching a fort 
at Lough Swilly, a naval base in the north of reland. 
There was no doubt about his guilt, yet he was allowed to 
go free after a very brief detention, the reason being that 


, the Attorney-General declined to safiction a prosecution. 


“ Over and over again, too, foreigners engaged in sketching 
have been arrested by eentries, acting on their orders as 
printed on their order-boards, but up till now they have 
invariably been let go. 
COC 

DoorKEEreER (at the musical comedy): “ Don't you 
want to come back ?” 

Victim : ‘* No.” 

Doorkceper: ‘‘ Well, take this pass check, anywey. 
You can hand it to some chap outside.” 

Victim; “‘ My dear fellow, I haven't an cnemy in the 
world.” 

_—lOoco 
HE MEANT. TO SELL IT. 

Tue elderly lady who was looking through the shop of a 
dealer in knicknacks picked up a small handbag. 

“Are you sure,” she inquired, “ that this is a real 
crocodile skin ?” 

Absolutely certain, madam,” replied the dealer. “I 
shot that crocodile myself.” 

“It looks rather soiled,” observed his customer. 

“ Naturally, madam,” explained the salesman, “ that 
is where it struck the ground when it tumbled off the tree.” 
COC 

Looxrna up from his newspaper, an old farmer said to 
his wife one night : 

“Do you know what I'd kavo done if I had been 
Napoleon ?” ; 

“Yes,” the wife answered. ‘“ You'd have settled 
cown in Corsica and spent your life grumblin’ about 
bad luck and hard times.” 


OL el 


THE SALARIES WE EARN. 


A GoversMEST return, issued the other day, shows thay 
exactly 202 people in the United Kingdom are in receipt 
of salaries of over £5,000 a year. 

This sounds a big sum, especially to those of us—and 
we are in the majoriiy—who do not earn as rauch in a lify- 
time. But it is a mere fleabite by comparison with the 
amount paid by employers to some few especially gifted, 
or exceptionally fortunate, individua!s. 

There was, for instance, Mr. Charles Schwab, who 
received £200,000 a year for looking after the afiairs of 
the billion-dollar American Stcel Trust. And during the 
“boom” days on the Rand, Mr. John Hay Hammond 
was paid £160,000 per annum as chief consulting engines 
to a mining development syndicate whose capital was 
counted in tens of millions of pounds sterling. 

Harry Lauder can carn £500 a week all the year round. 
There are several violinists of tle frst rank who are paid for 
their fiddling at the rate of half-a-guinca a note. Pace- 
rewski has erned £3 15s. a minute by playing the pio, 


| and Sarah Lernhardt’s acting has netted her as much os 


£80 an hour. 

After all is said and done, how- 
ever, the man or woman who ‘s 
in receipt of an income derived 
from their own exertions of any- 
thing between £160 and £200 a 
yeas, has considerable cause for 
thankfulness. 

Only 237,186 people earned as 
much last year, out of a wage-cara- 
ing population of many millions, 
of whem the majority receive 
less than thirty shillings a week. HULLO! WHAT < up! 


s most suspicious. Day (t 
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‘The 


Just English. 

Att our English princesses married to ery royalties 
are always glad of a holiday in England, and the Crown 
Princess of Sweden, who arrived here with two of her 
children the other day, is no exception to the rule. 


te World's Best” Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


—— When she was still known as Princess Mai of 

° : Connaught she was full of high spirits, and enjo: the 

‘A Bit Too Clever. On her f ay pis iy phar ne wis Coast yom 

Bie! ened soy aancrronrny espa on gphatien! prey of the late King Oscar regarded her as somewhat of an 

° ~ ee a “ od ge eye tne da: she ran across the lawn of one of - aces 

| {ih the stadio— the picture in which Christ, who has been to. mect her husband, vaiting for ber impetuonity. ™ 

Re a Eo eh | Pp ec nn mt ie 

f “ Well 1” asked the artist, interrogatively. Don't ther 2” instantly retorted the Princess with a 

Bficsm'y think much of it, Mister,” was the blunt laugh. “They stand on their heads in England if they 

ss tt Why?” demanded Hunt, amused, but @ trife think they will 

re Her Way Out. 


. “The chap that can saw wood without making any 
sawdust is a sight clever’n any I ever seed,” was the 
answer. ’ 

It was true ; the floor was clean beneath the bench ! 


Miss May Rosson, who is making London audiences 
shriek with laughter over The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, 
says that one of her greatest trials is her inability to 
remember names. 

She was in the theatre one day when @ man came up to 
her and shook hands. They chatted away for some time 
in tho most friendly way, and all the time Miss Robson was 
racking She did not 
like to te , and she was 
rather nervously wishin, before she 
betrayed herse?f, when & laimed 
acquaintance, but whose name 
the life of her recall. They all three stood chatting 
pleasantly together for some minutes, and Miss Robson 
was just congratulating herself on the clever way she was 
steering through such troubled conversational waters 
when the crash came. 

“Pye always wanted to know your friend,” the first- 
a, said, indicating the lady; “won't you introduce 
me 

Miss Robson breathed hard, but she wasn’t beaten yet. 

“Introduca you!” she cried with a ghastly gaiety. 
“ Get along, and play your little jokes on somebody else. 


Drinks Were Off. 

Mr. Roosevett recently paid a visit to the Frontier 
Day celebrations at Cheyenne, Wyoming, where he was 
entertained by the cowboys, who gave & marvellous 
ip—some even riding on 
buffaloes. The ex-President was delighted, and after 
the display he warmly congratulated them. 

Mr. Roosevelt knows the cowboy as well an any one, 
and many good stories are told of his su ul en- 
counters with the “bad men” © 
roughest spirits are called. 

Once when he entered a saloon—an apparent “ tender- 
foot ”—a “ bad man,” who carried a revolver in each hand 
ns protruding from his belt and 


to stand drinks to the entire 
a 
. Roosevelt rose as if about to comply, but was all 
the while meditating a cert 


ain left-hander which he had 


f the prairies, as the 


learnt at Harvard. Then he launched out, and the | No, no, you don’t catch me like that. Old stagers like 
wae landed on the flat of bis back, was put outside, | you!” ; 
-while a unanimous vote of thanks was carried to the “But I assure you——”’ the lady began. 
* tenderfoot.” ra “Really, Miss Robson, we've never——" said the 
On another occasion, in the office of a Western news- | other. 
eper, Mr. Roosevelt dealt with a cowboy notorious for “Oh, come, come!” persisted Miss Robson, backing 
his blasphemous language, and reputed to be “ quick on the | away from them. “That won't do for me. I see through 
a your little game. That’s too funny.” And with a final 


w. 
“Jim,” he said to 


him, “I like you, but you are the 
nastiest talking man ; 


I ever listened to.” 
Jim to shoot. Instead of that 


peal of laughter she fled, leaving the couple—both of 
whom she afterwards found she had played with in 


» The company ©: different ies fe cars—starin; less} 
he blashed and looked sheepish, as he answered : aiaarae Seen es ey staring helpleety 
“ T don’t belong to your outfit, Mr. Roosevelt, and I am 


ing ; all the same, I don’t 


ot beholding to you for anyth 
been a little too free with 


mind saying that maybe I have 
vay talk.” 

"And after that Jim and Mr. Roosevelt were the best 
friends in the world. 


Indorsed Heartily. 

Mr. J. Prervont Moraay, at a recent diocesan conven- 
tion in New York, amused @ group of clergymen with this 
story of a minister. 

‘He was as ignorant, this good man, of financial 
matters,” said Mr. Morgan, “as the average financier 
is of matters ecclesiastical. He once received a cheque 
—the first in his life—and took it to a bank for payment. 

“* But you must indorse the cheque,’ said the cashier. 

“ « Tpdorse it ?’ said the old minister in a puzzled tone, 

“Yes, of course. It must be indorsed on the back.” 

“<°T gee, said the minister. And, turning the cheque 
over, he wrote across the back of it, ‘I heartily indorse 
this cheque.’ ” . 


To Meet Stanley. 
Sm Francis Burnanp tells an amusing story of a 
ep being passed off upon the late Mr. Linley 
e a8 Stanley, the African explorer. Sir Francis 
~ had invited Sambourne to a little dinner party ‘“‘ to 
meet a distinguished person,” meaning simply the friend 
in question. 
“We shall be delighted to come. Is it Stanley ?” 
was the answer to the invitation. 


The inquiry “Is it Stanley ?”—the explorer having 
but recently returned from the Dark Continent—sug- 


gested the joke. 
Throughout the dinner the friend posed as Stanley, to 
the amusement of the other guesta—who had been informed 


_~ 


Marie Lloyd’s Big Engagement. 

“] suppose that the proudest moment in my early 
career on the Halls was reached when the late Sir Augustus 
Harris offered me an engagement at D: Lane,” says 
Marie Lloyd when recounting this delightful story. “For 


of the plot—and the host, whilst Sambourne eyed the f 
8 with considerable curiosity, at length the moment I was so overcome that, as the saying runs, 
rope rking, in reference to a cartoon he had executed from “you might have knocked me over with a feather.’ 
pho h, “The offer came about in this way. The late Sir 
‘I pn afraid I didn’t hit you off ve happily in Poncu Augustus Harris had heard me sing ‘ Wink the other eyo’ 
‘eat week. But, looking at you carefully, think I see | *t one of the annual dinners of the Music Hall Benevolent 
ed me with the offer of an 


Fund. He promptly approach 
engagement for his forthcoming pantomime at ‘ The Lane.’’ 

%<T want you to come to Drury Lane at Christmas, 
Miss Lloyd,’ he said. 

“Naturaliy enough, I was intensel excited and ex- 
tremely flattered by the offer, for, after all, it was an 
exceedingly good one, and I quite appreciated the fact 
tat the engagement would help me considerably in the 
future. But I managed to bear up under the strain, and 
I have always been thankful that I was actress enough 
aot to allow my excitement to betray iteelf. 

“©To Drury Lane?’ I repeated wonderingly, the 
while pretending to be deep in thought, trying to find 
out exactly where Drury Lane was. * Do you mean the 
Middlesex Music Hall ?’ 

“*No!’ repeated Sir Augustus, evidently very aston- 
ished. ‘I mean Drury Lane Theatre.’ 

“© T don’t think I know it,’ I said, puckering my brows. 

“*Not know it?’ cricd the manager. ‘You must 
know it. It’s the large building at the top of the Lane 
with the soldiers and sentry-box outside.’ 

“Oh, is that a theatre?’ I said, simulating most 
ea ea ‘I always thought it was a 

arracks,’ ”” 


. 


what I missed. I shall make a better likeness next time!” 
The deception was maintained until the departure 
of “ Shenley. The joke was then revealed—an for a 
while relations between Burnand and Sambourne were 
strained ; but the only revenge Sambourne took was to 
ut on his card of invitation to Sir Francis to a dinner, 
* This is not to meet Mr. Stanley.” 


Not Ali Fun. 

Waen a girl, Wilhelmina of Holland possessed a family 
of dolls, of whom she remamed particularly fond long 
after her skirts had been let down. She was a motherly 
little person, and could not bear to put away her pets. ° 

One was :ha Queen of Doll-land, and was dressed in 
miniature robes of Royality. It had also a tiny throne, 
and other dolls appointed as attendants. 

One day, after coming home very tired from the 
celebration of her own birthday, Wilhelmina got out her 

doll, .t4 made her bow and bend till her veil 
and crown were terribly awry. 

‘€Now,” said the little girl pettishly, “how do you 

Doesn't your hak ache, and don’t 


a 


like being a queen ? 
you feel horrid :”’ 


The sailor watched him through his elass And saw him searc 


SL nage a Sa “és 
_ i oe. Re . Nt 


to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted hj 
calumn. I} there ts more than one sender of pee - 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was recewved first. . 


h amongst the grass, Behave in mann 


— —_- CO 
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Oda Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penkni-es 


FOR HISTORIANS. 
Waxe up Historians ! 
Five hundred ins it} 
Five hundred ends it ; 
Five in the middle ; 
The first of all letters ;° 
And the fest of all figures. 
is little anagram contains the name ot a fam 
king of old, Who was he? se 
Solution below. 


BON’'T LET THE MATCH FALL, 
Ir is qui 


ite a simple matter to place two ordiro:y 
tumblers at such a disia » 
apart that a wax ni'’ 
will rest between them, 
in the illustration, but 
you remove either 
without letting the 
fall ? 

If you cannot puzzle i) 
out, look below. 


mate 


ae ae ad 


THE MOAT AND THE CASTLE. 


In olden days most of our eastles were surrounded | y a 
deep moat, and a drawbridge had to " 
be let down for the lord and master 
to enter. Here, however, we have a 
square castle A, surrounded by tke 
moat B, but minus the drawbridge. 
The only means to aid an entrance are 
the two planks C D. Singly they 
will not reach from land to land, but, 
used in conjunction, they form a good 
foothold. How is it done? 

Answer below. 


-_—_——— 


YOU LOOK LIKE A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
Littts do you think it as you admire your manly ferm 
in the glass. It has never occ to you as you \ 
down the crowded street. Nobody has ever whispered 
it to you or hinted it to you; but true it is. You lock 
like a Hippopotamus !—just like a Hippopotamus ! 


‘te 
an 


When you pier as a child beside your mother's kre, 
you looked like a Hippopotamus ! When you knelt in 
the moonlight and said “Be Mine and when ».9 


get up or you will catch 


replied, ‘* Algernon, 
: ked like a Hippopotamus ‘-. 


rheumatism ”—you loo 
like a Hippopotamus ! 

It is not generally 
known to be a fact, th 
Hippopotamus ! And so 


t 
recorded by historians, but * 
at Queen Elizabeth looked hi: 4 
did Boadicea, and the (9 
of Sheba, and the Queen of the May (mother)~ 10 ‘< 
always hush up things of this sort. And when the bev 
8 on the burning deck, he too looked like a Hojiv- 
potamus— ist like a Hip’ tamus ! 

Deny it as he may, the Editor of a successful new=p} °F 
always looks like a Hippopotamus, and so does the ot. > 
boy! And so does the ing of the Cannibal Islands ! 

‘And you too, dear reader, at this very monient. 2°8 
looking ezacily like a Hippopotamus, and so you wi!l ‘9 
the end of your days! For a Hippopotamus Jock: - 
Out of its eyes! 


SOLUTIONS. 


FOR HISTORIANS. 


Tum famous old king was David. 
Five hun i it 
Five hundred ends it 
Five in the middle 

The first of all letters 
And the first of all figures 


= pavith 
HE MOAT AND 
THE CASTLE. 


Tne planks © ard 
D are placed Ihe 1 3 
at any of the ef 
corner. 


DON’T LET THE MATCH FALL. T 

Frsr see that the wax match 
is in good condition, lace it an 
inch from the top of the glasses, 
and then apply a light to the 
head. As the sketch shows, it 
will adhere to the glass, and 
either canebe moved. This will 
not harm the glass. 


| 
Racicectens meena 


er vicious. 14 


dlya 
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ly form 
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hat ar ‘3 [fat ? 


How to Distinguish Some of the Chief Makes of Motors. 

Most of us are envious of the friend who airily tells us 
the names of all the motor-cars that pass us on our walk. 
There are so many of them, and, to the uninitiated, they all 
look almost exactly the same, that such depth of know- 
Iedge seems well-nigh superhuman. . 

Yet, by cultivating our powers of observation, and 

aying attention to the bonnets and radiators, most of 
the cars can soon be distinguished. 

Everyone knows the Daimler by name, although they 
be able to identify one at sight. King 


may not 


‘DAIMLER DAIMLER 


There ig no mistaking a Daimler. The corrugated top of the 
radiator and the odd shape of the dashboard make this car 
stand out by ttself. 


Edward was very fond of an English-built Daimler, and 
King George has been using one on most of his tours. © 

This car can easily be picked out by its handsome 
appearance and the tw) sp2:ial points, which we 
illustrate. 

Another favourite car ofthe late King, and one that has 
won fame all over the world,.is the Mercédés.. This is 
easily recognisable by its large honeycomb pattern 
radiator crossed with well-marked horizontal lines and 
less noticeable perpendicular ones, thus dividing the 
honeycomb into little squares. 

Then comes the Panhard. When on the look-out for 
this, pay particular attention to the peculiar shape of 


MERCEDES MERCEDES 


You can always tell a Mercédés by its honeycomb radiator, 
which is divided into little squares by horizontal and perpendicular 
lines. 


Over 20,090 Cutthroats and Thieves are Lodzed in 
the Andaman Islands. 


Tne largest of English prisons seldom, if ever, contain 
more than 1,200 inmates, but the convict population of 
the Andaman Islands considerably exceeds 20,000, and 
yet is to all intents and purposes one enormous gaol, 
guarded on every side by leagues of shark-infested waters. 

The Andaman Islands lie in the Gulf of Bengal about 
809 miles from Calcutta and 400 from Rangoon. They 
were originally inhabited by a tribe of small black people, 
savage and treacherous to a degree, and given to murdering 
and eating the crew of any unlucky ship that happened to 
be cast away upon the thickly-wooded shores. 

This was ong of the reasons why the islands were picked 
out so long ago as 1789 for a nal settlement. But after 
4 few years the unhealthy climate and constant trouble 
with the natives caused the settlement to be abandoned. 
Filled with Cingalese and Dacoits. 

In 1857 the Government of India, having subdued the 
great mutiny, found that it had on its hands thousands 
of dangerous characters for whom there was not even room 
in local prisons. It was determined to ship them to the 
Andamans, and in the following year the Port Blair penal 
settlement was once more established. 

To-day the Andaman Islands, which have an area about 
equal to that of Devonshire, are almost entirely settled by 
convicts who are brought together from every part of our 
indian Empire. You find there Cingaleso murderers, 
Burmese Dacoits, Bengalee scdition-mongers, and fierce 
Hillmen from the wilds of the mighty Himalayas. 

The great island prison is not oniy the largest in the 
rerld, but in many respects the best. he object in view 


cars is undoubtedly the Napier. 
cars that Mr. S. F. Edge won the Gordon-Bennett Cup—a 
feat that no other home-made car has succeeded in doing 
—and thus proved that Britain had no reason to fear 
foreign competition. 
hesitating, the Napier company went in for six-cylinder 


The ctranger first looted up, thea dowa, His 
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its water-fillerand its broad, squat bonnet. Sketch three 
shows it. 


A limousine is a car of any make which has a solidly- 


built body completely covered with permanent roof, 


Of course, one of the most famous of purely British whi the top of a landaulette folds back as in the carriage 
of that name. 
Another form of body is the phston, which is quite 


It was on one of these 


Then, when other makers were 


motors, which are now often adopted for high- 

power cars, The Napier can be picked out by the 
length of its bonnct and its exceptionally high water- 
ller. 

The neat little qubs of the 
Coupé Company, bearing 
the Union Jack on their 
panels, have familiarised 
the public with both the 
Napier and the Panhard. 
The former can also easily te 

distinguished by its radiator. 
» Britain has long ago made 
up the Iceway from foreign- 
built cars, and fewer are 

F imported every year. What 
The peculiar shape ofthe water- hotter car could be desired 
filler on a@ Panhard is unique. than the Argyll that ma 
be found all over the world. 
The wealthy Chinaman in Sinagpore and the Australian 
who lives far away from stations use it. 

When you have learnt to recognise this car you ought 
to be able to pick out the Wolseley Siddeley ; but perhaps 
the most familiar motor-car of all is the Renault taxi. 
The neat crimson-brown cabs sounded the knell of the 
hansom, and are still the most numerous type of motor- 
cab on the streets. The curious bonnet, sloping down 


A very long bonnet, a high water-filler, and the air vents alon) the 
side of the bonnet are the chief characteristics of a Napier. 


to the front from the radiator at the back with its brass 
edging, is recognisable anywhere. 

Many motorists carry a mascot in the shape of a doil 
or teddy bear in front of their cars, but when this takes 
the form of a pheenix it represents the Phoenix car, which 
possesses a haystack-shaped radiator, although one or 
two models have circular ones. 

The Iris shows a radiator of roughly diamond shape 
with rounded corners, while the cars with circular 
radiators are the Calthorpe, the Alldays, the Bentall, the 
Riley (with a flattened circle of brass beading and outer 


rim of metal), and the Le Gui, the radiator of which is 


set in tho centre like an eccentric. 


is to reform the criminal and turn him into a skilled 
labourer or artisan. For the first six months of his 
sentence a prisoner does “ separates,” just as he does in 
England. He works alone in his cell, under a rigil 
regime. 

Then, if he has behaved himself, he is sent to a station, 
where he works with a gang under the direction of expert 
officials, and for a year and a half does hard and unpaid 
labour, but is well fed, housed, and cared for. 

If his conduct is satisfactory he now enters on rather 
lighter labour, for which he receives a small amount of 
pay. He can use this to buy luxuries, or to put in the 
savings bank. 

At last, after serving ten years, comes a big change in his 
condition. He gets a ticket-of-leave. If he has a wifo 
he can now send for her, if he is a bachelor he can g>t 
permission to marry. 

They Keep Cows and Poultry. 

The women convicts are kept on another island. The \ 
would-be Benedic's, having made his proper application to | 
the authorities, is ferried over there on a Saturday after- 
noon, and finds the ladies who desire to procure husbands 
drawn up in a long line. He walks past, and seeing ono 
who takes his fancy, points her out and says: “ I like her 
looks. I'll have her please, sahib.” 

Ten to one she jumps at the chance. But if she objects 
and says: ‘No, he’s an ugly fellow, and I don't like tho 
looks of him,” the ticket-of-leave man has to try again and 
make a second choice. 

The courting is rather a public procee:ling, and only takes 
an hour or so. Next week they are married, and settle 
down on a piece of land given by the authorities. They 
keep cows and poultry, and grow crop3 of millet or rice, 
and often do very well. Their children are educated by 
the State, taught two languages and a trade, and 
eventually sent back to the mainland, useful members of 
society. 

Tho bad characters among the men convicts, about 699 
in all, are kept on a separate island, and the authorities 
have a short way with those who refuse to reform. If 
one of these bad characters attacks a warder, it is no 
question of punishment cells and maudlin sentiment. 
He is hang-d out of hand, 


a frown, He sta 


. 


| Maybe it was the fault of the eggs. 


ARGYLL ARGYLL 
Here we have the radiator and the side view of an Argyll. You 
will notice that the shape of the radiator is somewhat like that of 
a Panhard. 


open and more like the older type of car, while the very 
latest style of body is known asa torpedo. It looks rathct 
like a shoe, the toe being the bonnct of the car. A run- 
about is a very light car for town use. generally applicd 
to American makes. The chassis is the framework and 


“IRIS - 


This is the bonnet of about the A diamond-shaped radia- 

best-known car on the London tor, with the corners some- 

streets, You will find it on most what rounded, and you 
of the taxi-cabs. have the Iris. 


wheels of the car, together with the engines, etc. ; in fact, 
the shell of the car before it receives the body. 

Our last picture shows a Delaunay-Belleville. The 
bonnet of this handsome car is round, and the radiatot 
has a peculiar construction which is unique. 


DELAUNAY: BELLEVILLE 4 

The Delaunay-Bellevilie is easily distinguished. The bonnet 1s 

round, and the radiator has an outer space, which gradually 
lessens as it reaches the water-filler. 


OELAUNAY- BELLEVILLE 


~~ 


- 


It was in the Andamans; that one of the most shocking 
crimes in Indian history occurred—the murder of Lord 
Mayo, Viceroy of India. This was ia 1872. Lord Mayo 
was on a visit of inspection to the settlement, and after a 
long round visited Hope Town, which is chictly inhabited 
by ticket-of-l2ave men. 

He reached the pier about half-past seven. 

It was pitch dark, but torch-bearers preceded the party. 
which wa3 guarded by eight police. Suddenly a convict, 
Sher Ali by name, sprang out of the darkness and stabbed 
the Viceroy twice in the back with a long knife. Lord 
Mayo died almost at once from the effects of his wounds, 
aad the murderer was hanged at Port Blair. 


Sef 


THE YOLK HAD VANISHED. 

Youna Farmer Meppers3 (at tea): “ What in the name 
of goodness, Gloriosa, is the matter with this cake 2?” 

Brid> (a London girl): ‘“‘ Why, dear, there can bo 
nothing the matter with it. I followed the recipo exactly. 
I thought eggs wer 
soft and yellow inside, but these were white and britt! 
re lg and I had to powder them with the flat-irou. 

n Se: ’ 

‘Where did you got them ?” 

“Tn the henhouse, darling. 
in each nest, and——” 

“Great Scott, Gloriosa, you have used my chiaa nest- 
egz3!" 


There wa3 only one eg3 


.IT MUST BE A FIRE} 


Ow (turn 


red aroual inteatly. 
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side. 


For over half an hour he waited about, and then walked 


slowly away, scannin| 
At St. Martin’s Ch 


Notting Hill 
The man 
, ithe hall 


fire with ° 


* Only that app 


eee, 
+7 id not turn up.” 
-- “don’t suppose he ever will now, Mr. Carpenter.” 
Robert shook his head. 
“  shan’t give up hope, John!” he exclaimed, and then 
walked into a cosily-furnished room and sat down before the 


to-night, John ?” he asked. 
licant for the secretary’s post,” answered 
Sohn Denton, Mr. Carpenter's factotum. : 

“J doesn’t seem much use being a millionaire, does it, 


let himself in with a latch-key, and was greeted 
by a ‘slightly-built man of about fifty years of 


sir?” he asked. 


Sohn?” Mr. 
“T think I co’ 


“* But take my case. 


I heve set my mind 
refer, 
te find Michael Ward.” 
“T should give it up, sir, if I were you,” replied Denton, 
ed your money.” 


ter shook his head slowly. 
“I made a promise and I'll stick to it. 


and enj 
Robert 


“ No,” he said. 


sixth of June, if either 


seems nine years that I parted 
he tee reflectively. 

he was going North and I was ; 
,” I said, ‘he'll help the other,’ and we 
On the anniversary of 
of us were in England, he was to be 


nter remarked presently. 
find it very useful, sir. 


on since my return to Eng 
of course,” he added, “ to my endeavour 


the faces of the passers-by the while. 
he hailed a hansom, and was driven 
to @ small house in a quiet street in the neighbourhood of 


su 3? 


There is practically only one thing 
f “4 fand, and I am 


with Michael 


that day, the 


at the Nelson statue at five o'clock. 
2 “Three times have I seen that day in England since my 
~ return, but never a sight of Michael.” 
“ And knows how many hundreds of pounds 
you've to — agenta, sir,” added Denton. “It’s 
my belief that Mr. Ward is dead, otherwise you surely would 


“J shan’t give up hope, John, until I know for certain,” 


said Mr. Carpenter in 

be destitute 

sey it is to me, John.” 
“ Tf can guess, sir,” 

there's anyone else in 

. you've don 


chum ma 


“and Pl 


decided tones. 
somewhere. You don’t know what a 


aire, and yo 

yourself and 5) 

was onee your 
“T gave my promise, 


din, 
renin, 


“Why, my poor old 


answered Denton, “ and I don’t suppose 
the world what would behave like 
. Here it’s over two years you've been a 
u've been livi 
money like water to find a man who 


living on a hundred or two 


John,” said the millionaire quietly, 


go on secking for the poor old chap as long as there's 


my Besides,” he went on, ‘‘ what does it matter how I live? 
old and I’m all alone in the world. You're my 


only friend, John.” 
flushed with pleasure. Mr. 


him out in Texas when he had fallen, and retained him as a 


nter had raised 


gort of confidential servant ever since, despite the fact that 
he had become an oil millionaire during that peri 


“How can you say 


exclaimed. 
* of fifty call themselves young men.” 
Aring at the bell interrupted the conversation, and Denton 
hurried away, mumbling to himself. 


“ Only 
money. 
for this 


dead for years. 
He opened th 


porch 


“ 


ou’re only just thirty-six. 


ou’re getting old, sir?" Denton 
Nowadays men 


ix, a fine figure of a man, and # million of 


And yet he wastes his time and money searching 


| Ward who, I wouldn’t mind betting, has been 
e street door to find a girl waiting in the 
“E wish to see Mr. Carpenter,” she said. “ My name is 


“Oh, yes, come in, please!” answered Denton. 

He admitted the girl and conducted her to the room where 
Robert ter sat before the fire. 

“ This is Miss Armitage, sir,” he said. 


“ How do you do?” 


The millionaire rose and bowed, and then placed a chair 


for the girl 


as she returncd his salutation. 


“I was right!” he said to himself. ‘‘ She is a lady, sure 


eno’ 
Mar, 


had seen its best da 


geret Armitage was clad in a plain black frook which 
8 ; nevertheless, she moved in it with an 


unmistakable air of breeding. 

She was slender of figure, and her face was very pale. The 
checks were slightly sunken, and there were dark marks 
under the eyes. It was the latter that ony claimed the 


millionaire’s attention, for they were wonderfu 


Deep dark 


blue: in cclens) their depths seemed infinite. From them the 
‘8° BO 


Yet eT ciey 
and they met 


to gazo sadly at a cruel world. They 


suffering and anxiety, and an unconscious 


Hie antics seemed especially queer Because some secret forts were near. The coastguard stalked him gently. ra 


were very steady behind the long seas, 
r. Carpenter's gaze frankly, if sadly. 


bth on Ky 
eten: er an 
anes 


ool 
fhaa? gest 
, to test her, and he to) 
bd read as follows: 
“Information is, required 


whereabouts of 


mpact. time resident at 29 Cole Street, 


. Last heard of in New 
York in June, 1900, whence it is 
understood he went to Britis 
Columbia. 
‘ c “Mr. Ward is about five feet 
ten in height, and sturdily built. Eyes blue, hair inclined 
to be red, and when in New York was wearing a moustache. 
On the left arm {s tattooed a rattlesnake. 


“* Anyone able to give information will be well rewarded by 
lying to Robert ter at the address given below, or to 
esars. W ham & Gray, solicitors, 94 Neville Court, 


ee beaiags pencil had ily, for th 
"a been flying busily, for the 
millionaire had dictated fairly ra, yA saoment later she 


tuated. strong 
ena eyes, he having eavahilty eed om reading 


“That is very well done,” he said. 

Twenty minutes later Margaret Armitage had secured the 
a] tment at a salary she had not dreamt of, and with eyes 

enly grown glad and hopeful she left the house. 

“Poor girl!” muttered the millionsire after she had 

e “I am pon I thought of paying her in advance. 

‘ow her face lit up; ehe must have wanted the money 
pretty badly.” 
mee entered the room to find his employer smiling to 

“‘ Miss Armitage has ted the appointment, John,” the 
millionaire remarked. ‘‘ You had better go and worry Mrs. 
Tompkins. Tell her to be particular about Miss Armitage’s 
dinner ; it must be dainty and good, not the plain fare which 
suits you and me.” 

When Denton had departed, Robert Carpenter sank into a 
chair and stroked his chin thoughtfully. 

“What other way is there of finding Michael?” he 
muttered. 

Fora time he sat thinking, and then he shook his head 
in a weary fashion. 

“* I seem to have tried every way,” he murmured. “ Perhaps 
Denton is right, and my old chum is dead.” 

Not for one moment did it occur to him that he was wasting 
Bs yante de Bis eesteswces tw Sod ene ne He only 
recollected that they had been chums; and that Ward 
was down on his luck somewhere, waiting for a helping hand. 

_Scarcely anyone knew that the quiet gentleman in the 
little house in Notting Hill was a millionaire, that he owned 
extensive oil fields in the States. 

Until recently he had been getting his clerical work done at 
8 typewriting agency, but now he felt to need the assistance 
of someone at his right hand. Hence the advertisement for 
@ secretary, and the selection of Margaret Armitage from a 
number of applicants. 

garet was relieved to find that Mr. Carpenter treated her 
asanem e, ‘and made scarcely any attempt at |conversation 
which did not bear on the work. She found him capable 
and just, and she ily gained an insight into his character, 
until she a very flattering opinion of him. 

Robert Carpenter was more than satisfied with his eres 
He found her careful, painstaking, and hardworking. If he 
told her to do anything, she did it without a multitude of 
questions. She rarely spoke unless spoken to, and he never 
found her day- 7 

A great deal of her work was connected with the search 
for Michael Ward, for her employer had agents in several 
parts of the world on the look-out for his chum. ; 

On one occasion he a to her, apart from business, 
on the subject of his search. 

“I wonder whether he would have done as much for you,” 
she said. 

“ Bat he was my friend!” exclaimed Carpenter. 

“Not man le look on friendship in such a sacred 
light as you do, Mr. Carpenter. With many people friendship 
ceases when obligations commence.” 

But I gave my promise, and I mean to carry it out if I 
can. 


Even su posing—Y speak only in argument, of course— 
‘4 hat he has gone to the bad and is not worth 


Margaret Armi gazed into her employer's eyes, 

“You are a good man, Mr. ter,” she said slowly. 
“The world would be all the richer for more like you.” 

For the first time she saw her employer disconcerted. He 
flushed and stammered, and then hurriedly brought out a 
document. 

“Will you make a copy of this for me, please?” he said. 

Margaret smiled to herself, for she knew he had not the 
least use for a copy. 

Both Denton an Mrs. Tompkins swore by their employer's 
secretary. Denton had at first been inclined to be jealous of 
her; but the feeling oa ily departed under the sunny 


influence of her personality. 
The Margaret Armitage who had pleaded for employment 
was vastly different from the Margaret Arm of six 
months later. The one had been thin and white, the other 
had the rose-glow of health in her soft cheeks. The former 
had been shabby and thinly-clad, the latter was dressed in 
eek cee, Spee 
as t tty, the present M 6 

was feud © oe a 
The latter knowledge had suddenly dawned on Robret 


——— 


Carpenter as his secretary came in one fros orning, kx 
cheeks glowing with exercise. It unsettled fea dive fall 
an 


Then further knowledge came to him. Since Margarct had 
come into his life everything had seemed to be brightcr. 
The days that were gone seemed drear and colourless, and he 

dlanly shivered as he thought that some day he might lo-s 
t. 


She did not wear an engagement-ring, but surely a girl of }:r 

and attraction could not want for lovers. Ther 

must be many who loved her—why, good Heavens, he love! 

her himself! He hurried from the room—he wanted to }:; 
alone, he wanted to think. 

At length the short winter day drew to a close, and Margar:: 


rose and a taper that on the mantelshelf. 
“Shall I light up, now, Mr. ter?” she asked. 
“No,” he , Tising and standing by her before ti ¢ 


fre ; ‘‘ there is something I want to say to you.” 

She glanced into his face, and studied his eyes for a mone:.- 
Her woman’s intuition told her what was coming, and +! 
went suddenly pale, and shrank away from him. 

“Wait, Margaret!” he said hoarsely, noting the mo.- 
ment. “ Hear me, my dear. I want to tell you that 11. - 
you—love you more than life. I know that compared w:; 

= am fey jee i make = Margan: 
will care for cherish wi my might. Tis 
ears need sake | no tiene’ = 

“ They do not,” said the girl in a whisper. 

“ Margaret !” 

He would have taken her hand, but she edged away fr: 
him. 

“Oh, why did you tell me this?” she said in tremul:: 
tones, tears ing to her eyes. “ I had been so happy his, 
and now—now I’m so wretched ! ” 

“Don’t you care, then, Margarct 2” he asked hoarscly. 

** Heaven forgive me, I do! 

He etared at her, wondering, amazed. 

“Then why——” he began, but paused aghast at ‘Le 
mi on her face. 

ot Carpenter,” she said in dull lifeless tones, “Tam 
a fraud. You once said I could not be prety toa fra} 
if I tried to be. Yet I have been deceitful ever since y.: 
have known me.” 

“You! . You deceitful?” he gasped. 

“Yea,” she whispered, and then her voice broke i: 
a sob. 

She was doing something with her hands now, ani ‘« 
si in a pepe ey Suddenly she ee out her 
t hand, and on the thi inger was & plain ring. 

“You are marricd ?”” he stammered. = 

She bowed her head, unable to — and he sank i:‘0 
a chair, crushed by the sudden terrible knowledge. 

With feverish rs, Mi ut on her hat and cca’. 
He could hear her quick sobbing breath the while, and |: 
torn heart yearned over her, yearned for the right to comlirt 
her. 


“ Good-bye ! ” she whispered, going to the door. 

** Oh, tiaracsk he groaned, apringing to his fect. 
Margaret, my dear, don’t leave me!” 

But she had gone. 

Now every day became the same to Robert Carpenter: 
each was but a ceaseless round of work. He toiled so th.t 
it might help him to forget, but he could never lose that divut 
ache at his heart. 

Often he was tempted to search for her, but just as «fr 
he realised the immovable bar between them, and kv 
that such a course would only eee her. ; 

So the winter slipped by, and spring came with all its ¢' 
of awakening life. : 

The sixth of June dawned, and at five o’clock in the ait t- 
noon Robert ter waited at the foot of the Nel 
Monument. But his vigil was just as fruitless as the tli» 
previous ones, for Michael Ward did not appear. = 

When Mr. Carpenter arrived home he found a note wii''"5 
for him. Tearing it open, he read the following: 

Dear Bob,—Have just learnt you wanted to see me. 
to the above address and ask for Mr. Thorn.— Yours, . 

IFt. 

The address was a road in ee He hastened there. 
and a woman showed him to a door which she said \«s 
Mr. Thorn’s. 

“Come in!” said a low voice. 

He jerked the door open and advanced into the root, 


"Oh, 


Come 


Her lips trembled, and a pathetic amile came over het 
pale face. : 

He winced as he saw how white and worn she was—jr:' 
she had been when he had first seen her. oa 

“ But I came in response to a note from Michael Ward, 
h 


e said. oS 
“He is my husband,” Margaret answered. ‘Come wi'!! 
me ; I will take you to him.” a 
«’ Your husband !” he exclaimed, stupefied with aston" 
ment. Then he recovered himself, and added : “Tell re 
what it all means frst. Were you married to him when )." 
came to me?” 
“ Yes.” ; 
“ Then you knew where he was all the while I was search 4 


“Why did you not tell me?” ‘ 

“Because he was not worthy of your help,” answered : ¢ 
girl quietly. ‘ He, too, made money in America, but he ‘|. 
not trouble to find out if you were in want. I was ))" 
twenty-one when I met him, and I knew nothing of the 
world. He fascinated me, and within a few weeks we \''" 
married at registry office. Speedily I discovered his u'< 
nature, and since then my life has been wretched. ns 

“Six months after our marriage he killed » man in a fiz: ‘ 
and he has been hiding ever since. He gambled away, | 
fortune in twa years, and alter that we iived as best we eles ; 
There was every reason why your agents did not find him. 

“ But you stuck to him ! ” exclaimed Carpenter. 

“He is my husband.” 
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eee C*E — 
“ You worked for me in order to kcep him ?” 
} “ To keep us both.” se a 
‘ The millionaire’s eyes grew plaintive, his lips quivered. 
7 “ And you called yourself a fraud,” he said in trembling 
tones. “Margaret, you are the grandest woman in the 
cork 1” 
eT took my maiden name,” she explained, “and old 
S friends gave me refcronces, not knowing the dire straits I Ls 
a was in.” 


“He has ill-used you,” said Carpenter slowly, his face 
stern. “I should like to sce him.” . 
“Come this way, please.” 
She Ied him to a room on the floor above. It wasa bedroom, 
and in the bed lay & gaunt, emaciated man whom the millionaire 
bad difficulty in recognising as Michael Ward. 
“So you've come !”” said the latter. “I wish I'd known 
-ou'd been looking for me for three years.” 

robert Carpenter did not reply. 
sd] “I might have lived in comfort instead of Icading a dog's 
life. But you're in at the death, Bob.” 

“ What do you mean ? a 


~ eon 


s “Doctor only gives me a few hours. That was why 
Margaret told me about you. Hang her, she waited till it 
was too late!” 


; The millionaire’s fists clenched at this reference to Margaret, 
a but he recollected that Ward was dying, and choked back his 
er. 
a a Nice sort of wife she is!” growled Ward. 
« No man ever had a better,” said Robert Carpenter slowly. 
“ She's given you the best years of her life, toiled for you, lied 
for you, and now hase curse her.” 
2 Michael Ward laughed snceringly. 
[-—” he began, and then paused suddenly, his fingers 
‘i catching at his throat. : ie 
my The already faint colour fled entirely from his lips, his eyes 
scemed to start from his head, and he made a hoarse guttural 


sound. 
Robert Carpenter ran downstairs to the living-room. 
“Go to your husband, Margaret ! ” he cried. “* Where is 


he the nearest doctor ?” 
But when he returned a quarter of an hour later with the 
a pasician all was over, Michael Ward had gone to account for 


is mis-spent life. 
* * * * 
Late that night Robert Carpenter let himself into his 
_ house, Denton coming to meet him in the hall. 
"9 “| wondered what had hap ned to you, sir,” he said. 
“| have found Michael Ward,” replied the millionaire 


. » slowly. 
Bee “Found Mr. Ward?” cried John. “ Found him after all 
? this time ?” 
‘ “Yes, but he is dead.” 
AD “Dead 2?” repeated Denton, pearing at his employer. 
“Yes, John, he is dead.” The millionaire paused, and a 


ae great light came into his eyes as he added : 
his “But, thank Heavens, Margaret is alive!” 


io 
NO LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


Oh, Ir ever there has been a superstition that appears 
justified by solid fact and precedent, it is surely that 
associated with new properties. Few who erect costly 
mansions for their own use ever live to occupy them. 
‘An evil fate seems to bar the doors of these abodes 
upon which so much thought: and money and hope has 
ony been lavished. Sometimes it is death, and sometimes 
cy it is ruin, that overtakes the owner. 

So widespread and so powerful is this strange super- 
hry stition that one finds even a man of great intellect 
like the late Lord Salisbury insisting on leasing to 
strangers for several months the beautiful, home which 
cons he had erected for himself at Beaulieu, on the Riviera, 
ant before he would consent to occupy it himself or permit 
hi suy member: of his family to cross its threshold. 

On the Continent, too, we find the superstition 


ome regarding new houses firmly believed in. 

Nowhere is it more powerful than in Bavaria, where 
rE. many of the most picturesque spots, especially in the 
were, inountainous district, are adorned with fairy-like 
i palaces. None of them has been entirely comp eted, 


ivr insanity and vio:ent death overtook the brilliant 
King Ludwig, who conceived their design. 

Nor have the builders of the many splendid structures 
that adorn the French metropolis been more fortunate. 
M. Jules Grévy had scarcely completed the construction 
of his lordly mansion in the Avenue d’Iena, when 
ha the scandalous behaviour of his son-in-law, Daniel 

Wilson, overwhelmed him with disgrace, and compelled 
ste him to resign the Presidency of the Republic amid 
ai a perfect hurricane of public obloquy. 

The Empress Eugénie’s only sister, the late Duchess 
of Alba, had not long occupied the lovely palace 
erected for her in the Champs Elysées before she was 
ah. seized with a sudden illness, and died in a manner 
i ine 89 mysterious as to give rise to rumours of foul play. 
Pye Since then the building has been pulled down. 

Another equally unlucky house is that owned by 

the widow of the late Baron Hirsch. Situated at 
chins the corner of the Rue de L'Elysée and of the Avenue 
Gabriel, it was erected by the Duc de Mouchy. He 

had only been in residence a few weeks when it was 

nite the scene of a daring burglary that covered its noble 

* owner with ridicule. Two months later, the sudden 
jue: death of his daughter took place, and the Duchess 
Fotis refused to stay longer in a house of such evil omen. 


— ._ > 
trie Tue editer wheeled his chair around and pushed 
button in the wall. The person wanted entered. 


figss “Here,” said the editor, ‘are a number of directions 
a an from outsiders as to the best way to run a newspaper. 
Pen See that they are all carried out.” 

um: And the office boy, gathering them all into a large 


Waste-paper basket, carried them out. 


An3 whoa abr3ast bs murn3roi, “Hi! Ars yo3, by 


oe Life. 
By Our SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR. 


Wuen the golfer suffers from nightmare it often takes 

the form of a bunker the size of the Sahara Desert, from 
which, armed with a stick like the handle of a doll’s 
parasol, he has to extricate balls weighing about half a 
ton. 
To the golfer such a bad dream would be very real and 
very terrible, but to the non-golfer it would convey little 
or nothing. for quite likely he would not understand tho 
especial horrors and difficulties of a bunker. 

In England the term bunker is often applied to such 
obstacles in the golfer’s path as trees, walls, bushes, 
water, rough ground of any kind, but, strictly speaking. 
a bunker is a pit or hole in the ground more or leas tilled 
with sand. 


Bunkers Made of Banked-up Earth. 

It is the sand which makes the geauing natural bunker, 
which therefore is to be found only on seaside links. 

In planning a golf-course—which, by the way, is a 

retty well-paid business nowadays—the “ architect.” if 
it is at the seasid-, takes advantage of the natural bunkers, 
but on an inland course he makes them artificially by 
digging holes in the ground and banking up the earth 
thus obtained. 

The object of bunkers is to stop and trap badly-played 
shots, and our sketch shows a typical arrangement of 
bunkers for a single hole. The first bunker straight acros3 
the course will stop a weak first shot, while the second one 
bars the way to the hole and will catch a feeble second 
shot. The bunkers at the sides are for the undoing of 


or, 


Oa 
“*priving Tse - 


the wild player who does not keep a straig'tt line, whils 
all round the hole are small bunkers to punish the erratic 


layer. 
r is. already remarked, the genuine bunker is @ sandpit, 
and the sand adds greatly to the golfer’s difficulties. If 
a ball is partially embedded in sand, and you hit it, the 
only effect will be to drive it still further into the sand. 

Therefore, when bunkered, the wise golfer does not 
attempt to hit the ball, but aims from an inch to three 
inches behind it, using for this purpose his niblick, which 
is a short, strong club with o ey oval iron head. Tho 
concussion of the club ploughing through the sand causes 
the ball, though it is not actually struck by the club, to 
shoot up in the air, and, with luck, out of the bunker. 

Now it is difficult enough to hit a golf ball at any time, 
but .it is infinitely more difficult to hit just the ‘right 
distance behind it in a bunker, for there is little or no 
mark to aim at. 

This difficulty is still further increased by te rule that 
in a bunker a player must not ground his club when 
taking aim. Ordinarily, a player taking aim places the 
head of the club on the ground just be ind the ball, so 
as to got a guide for his eye, but if he ground his club in 
a patiker the penalty is the loss of that hole. 


One Hour Getting Out. ( 

Finally, in a bunker the ball will often be absolutely 
embedded in the sand, or lying right under the bank of 
the bunker, so that what with one thing and another 
the player who is bunkered is in for a lot of trouble before 
he gets out again. 

ie this conaectint some tragic tales are told. In a 
delightful articlo on the “ Humours of Golf,” Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., relates the sto of the man who got into 
a very deep and terrible bunker. His opponent waited 
patiently, while from time to time clouds of yellow sand 
and clouds of purple language rose from the depths. At 
last the player reappeared ‘and was politely asked how 
many strokes he had played. “T went into that place, he 
replied, “ at a quarter-past twelve. It is now a quarter 
to one. You are at liberty to form your own estimate. 


My picture gives a birdseye view of @ single hole with bunkers as they are 7 A 
coy arranged. The two in the “fairway impede weak drives ani mishits, round the holes, certain to trap anything 
and those in te long grass harass the p'ayer who skies the ball and cannot drive like a bad shot. 

straight. You will glsv notice that the hole itself in the distance is well guarded. 


Mr. Joseph Coyne. of Merry Widow fame, and an 
enthusiastic golfer, has made affidavi' that ov one occasion, 
playing on the Stoke Pogis links he spent fifty-eight 
minutes thirty-eight seconds in a bunker. 

Even the professionals are sometimes baffled by 

bunkers—a fact which affords much consolation to 
amateur duffers. Long will the story be told in golfing 
cirelas of how James Braid, five times Open Champion. 
tried a fall with the famous “ Cardinal's Nob” bunker 1 
Prestwick, Scotland, and got the worst of it. 
_ It was during the Open Championship of 1908, ind 
in his third round Braid got into the dreaded “ Cardinal ’ 
—a vast sandpit buttressed up on the far side with 
railway slecpers. 

Braid’s ball was lying fairly clear on the sand. and 
forgetting all about the neod for hitting behind it, ho 
tried to make a long shot out of the bunker. But the 
treacherous sand betrayed him, and, bitt! went the ball 
against the sleepers, rebounding thence out of bounsls. 
This meant that Braid had to drop another ball in tho 
bunker and lose one stroxe. Again he went for death 
or glory and again caught tho sleepers. He got out at 
the third attempt, but took eight strokes for the hols 
which ordinarily he would have done in four or five at 
the outside. 

Now in the Open Championship, which consists of 
four rounds of eigiteea holes each, the third round is 
tho crucial one, for it is then that the strain begin: to 
tell and a player is apt to “ go all to piczes.” An eight. 
in his third round might well have demoralised any golter. 
bat Braid pulled himself together, and eventually not 
only won the championship, but won it in record score — 
a mo3t remarkable achievement. 

Mr. Robert Maxwell, Ex-Amateur Champion. once got 
into the ‘Cardinal’ in a championship compctition. 
and before he found the hole he had playes twelva 
strokes ! 

The “ Malden” is at Sandwich. 

Another famous bunker is “ Pandy ” (Pandemonium), 
at Musselburgh. ‘ Pandy” is a yawning gulf, which. 

however, contains other things than 
_ sand. Anyway, the last time I got into it 
I found my Eall embedded in a cat which 
had been dead quite a long time. 

Then there is the ‘ Maiden,” at 
Sandwich. The‘ Maiden” is not so much 
a bunker as an enormous sandhill over 
whieh the player has to dvive his ball. Tho 
“Maiden” is a damsel whose looks are 
apt to strike terror into the heart of the 
stoutest golfer. Once in her clutw. ;--"1 may 
be imprisoned from anything from an weit 
to a week. 

One of the St. Andrews bunkers is 
briefly and emphatically known as “ Hell.” 
while “Tam’s Coo,” the <* Principal's 
Nose,” and “ Walkinshaw's Grave ” are the 
curious nicknames of others. 

Truth to tell, St. Andrews has no bunker 
80 appalling as the “ Cardinal’s Nob” at 
Prestwick. None the less, though small, 
the St. Andrews bunkersare deadly from 
the cunning way in which they are placed 


A delightful story is told of a rich man 
who, deciding to take up golf, wrote home to 
| say that he had secured: all the necessary implements 

and had hired a bunker for his own exclusive use. 


oto 


Harry: “ What did Kate say when you proposed to 
her?” 

Frank: “She said ‘ Yes.’” 

Harry : “ Then she is really going to marry you ie 

Frank: “ Oh, dear, no! What put that in your head ? 
The question I asked was: ‘Do you prefer to remain 
single rather than accept me ? a 

—_s i 
MORE IMPROVIDENT MARRIAGES. 

A FORLORN-LOOKING specimen of a tramp stopped 
merchant in a busy street and begged him to buy a plaio 
ring which he held out. : ata 

“T am starving, sir, and it’s my wife’s wedding ring, 
wailed the tramp as he burst into tears. 

The merchant looked at the tramp 4 second and thes 
broke out furiously : ee 

“ You lying rascal! I bought your wife's wedding ring 
from you only last week to save you from starvation. You 
are an impostor.” _ 

“Me an impostor !” cried the tramp in tones of indizna- 
tion. “Not at all, sir. This ring belongs to my second 
wife. I was married again last Monday.” 


PHEW! ITS THE PACE THAT KILLS., 


ry 2” With raze the mi12°3 2y33 guats4. 3 Ct 


-frrthe hall by a jslightly-built man of about fifty years of 


264 Complete Short Story. deat aired 


“y are @ competent Carpenter as his secretary came in one frosty morning, |. 
oo chetts glowing with exacclec. It unsettled Bim dreadfull 
and he was forced to e Margaret some copying work to ¢; 
80 


Armitage ?” ——, asked. 
Jr A ss Yen sir. I have Monge m that he should not have to talk to her. ° 
eare e references from the school ¥ Then further knowledge came to him. Since Margaret hal 


1 learnt at.” 
Ad 4 ) Presently Mr: ter pro- | The ae that were gone seemed drear and colourless, ana ke 


or posed to test her, and he began to suddenly shivered as he thought that some day he might lo-a 
Or é be read as follows : Margaret. . 
“Information is required She did not wear an engagement-ring, but surely a girl of}. r 
regarding the whereabouts of | breeding and attraction could not want for lovers. The: 
’ a Michael Stephen Ward, at one | must be many who loved her—why, good Heavens, he love! 
Two Men Made a Compact. time resident at 29 Cole ago id — ! Refer from the room—he wanted to |: 
Kept the Other Didn't. This is Islington. Last heard of in New ne, he wan! think. 
ia i Story of the Man who Did. York in June, 1900, whence it is At length the short winter day drew to a close, and Marga:: ; 
understood he went to Britis: | rose and 8 a taper that on the mantelshelf. 
By E, NEWTON-BUNGEY. Columbia. “ Shall light up, now, Mr. ter?” she asked. 


"s . ‘“*Mr. Ward is about five feet “No,” he answered, rising and standin Lg, by her before U4 
A taxt, slender man, quietly dressed, and similar in | ten in height, and sturdily built. Eyes blue, hair inclined | fire; “ there is something I want to say to you.” 
 papaneypteg oe who passed him, paced slowly between | to be red, and when in New York was wearing a moustache. She glanced into his face, and studied his eyes for a mom: 
e 
sid 


lions at the base of the Nelson statue on the Whitehall | On the left arm is tattooed a rattlesnake. Her woman’s intuition told her what was coming, and -!¢ 
le. “ Anyone able to give information will be well rewarded by went suddenly pale, and shrank away from him. 
For over half an hour he waited about, and then walked epplying to Robert ter at the address given below, orto | “ Wait, Margaret ! he said hoarsely, noting the mo. -- 
slowly away, scanning the faces of the passers- the while. | Messrs. Wigham & Gray, solicitors, 94 Neville Court, | ment. Hear me, my dear. I want to tell you that |! 
At St. Martin's Chi he hailed a hansom, was driven a E.0.” you—love you more t life. I know that compared w: 
to @ small house in a quiet street in the neighbourhood of Armitage’s pencil had been flying busily, for the | you I am old, but it need make no difference, Margar-. 
Notting Hilt ‘ - —— aickeiet: tadsiy rapidly. A mom va eer ste will oa for ° ae et with all my might. {15 

The let himself in with a latch-key, and was ran a paper e typewriter, and the keys cli years n [ ce.” . 
hall a Som ewitily as she transcvibed the moties 7 oe eae! Ste eae 

glanced quickly through th It and handed it to “* Margare 

Mr. Gawean 14 <a woell ia word, and it was He would have taken her hand, but she edged away f: -) 
tuated. ; 


“No, John, he did not turn uv a” was a strong point in Mr. | him. . 7 os 

- “| don’t suppose er will , Mr. Carpenter.” ter’s he ha carefully refrained from reading “Oh, why did you tell me this?” she said in tremul.'s 

pi ce sock iG heed. out the pithy = = tones, tears starting to her eyes. “I had been so happy ht::, 
“F shan’t give up hope, John!” he exclaimed, and then “That is very well done,” he said. and now—now I'm so wretched!” 

walked into a cosily-furnished room and sat down before the | Twenty minutes later ‘Armitage had secured the | ‘‘ Don’t you care, then, Margarct ?” he asked hoarscly. 


** Heaven forgive me, I do! 

He stared at her, wondering, amazed. 

“Then why——” he began, but paused aghast at ‘le 
mi on her face. 

“Mr. Carpenter,” she said in dull lifeless tones, “T am 
a fraud. You once said I could not be a party toa fra | 
if I tried to be. Yet I have been deceitful ever since \\1 
have known me.” : 

“You! . You deceitful?” he gasped. 

“Yes,” she whispered, and then her voice broke i:.:» 
a sob. 

She was doing something with her hands now, and ‘« 
watched in a fascinated manner. Suddenly she held out ber 
left hand, and on the third finger was a plain gold ring. 


¢ Is anyone coming to-night, John ?” he asked. 
* Only that applicant ae ths secretary's post,” answered 
Sohn Denton, Mr. Carpenter's factotum. se 

“Tt doesn’t seem much use being a millionaire, does it, 
Sohn?” Mr. a, remarked presently. 

“I think I could find it very usoful, sir.” 

“But take my case. There is practically only one thing 
I heye set my mind on since my return to England, and I am 

Tt rolex, of course,” he added, “‘ to my endeavour 

to find Michael Ward.” 
“T should give it up, sir, if I were you,” replied Denton, 


and enj our money.” 
Robert Carpenter shook his head slowly. 
“No,” he said. “I made a promise and I'll stick to it. 


e “I am fot I thought of paying her in advance. 
‘ow her face lit up; she must have wanted the moncy 
pretty badly.” 
ieee entered the room to find his employer smiling to 
“‘ Miss Armitage has ted the appointment, John,” the 
millionaire remarked. ‘ You had better go and worry Mrs. 
Tompkins. Tell her to be particular about Miss Armitage’s 
dinner ; it must be dainty and good, not the plain fare which 
suits you and me.” 
When Denton had departed, Robert Carpenter sank into a 


t 


chair and stroked his chin thoughtfully. “You are married ?” he stammered. 

“ It hardly seems nine years that I parted with Michael “What other way is there of finding Michael?” he She bowed her head, unable to | and he sank i:'o 

fim New York,” he ee reflectively. ‘‘It was in | muttered. a chair, crushed by the sudden terrib knowledge. 
Square, he was going North and. I was South. For a =s time he sat thinking, and then he shook his head With feverish Ts, eo on her hat and co... 

“If one of us gets on,’ I said, ‘he'll help the o er,” and we | in a weary fashion. He could hear her quick sobbing reath the while, and |:s 
shook hands on it. On the anniversary of that day, the ** I seem to have tried every way,” he murmured. “ Perhaps | torn heart yearned over her, yearned for the right to com! rt 
sixth of June, if either of us were in England, he was to be Denton is right, and my old chum is dead.” her. . 
at the Nelson statue at five o'clock. Not for one moment it occur to him that he was wasting “© Good-bye ! ” she whispered, going to the door. 

“Three times have I seen that day in England since my 


his Aare in his endeavour to find Michael Ward. He only 
recollected that they had been chums; and that Ward 
was down on his luck somewhere, waiting for a helping hand. 


“Oh, Margaret !” he groaned, apringing to his feet. “Oh, 
Margaret, my dear, don’t leave me!” 
But she had gone. 


return, but never a sight of Michael. 
“ And Ang aye knows how many hundreds of pounds 
to 


you've hg agents, sir,” added Denton. “It’s| Scarcely anyone knew that the quiet gentleman in the Now every day became the same to Robert Carpenter’: 
my belief that Mr. Ward is dead, otherwise you surely would | little house in Notting Hill was millionaire, that he owned | each was but a ceaseless round of work. He toiled so ihut 
have found him.” extensive oil fields in the States. it might help him to forget, but he could never lose that divut 


ache at his heart. 

Often he was tempted to search for her, but just as 0% en 
he realised the immovable bar between them, and k:.¥ 
that such @ course would only — her. ; 

So the winter slipped by, and spring came with all its ¢h' 
of awakening life. 

The sixth of June dawned, and at five o'clock in the a! 1- 
noon Robert neg in el waited at the foot of the Ni 
Monument. But his vigil was just as fruitless as the t!i- 
previous ones, for Michael Ward did not appear. - 

When Mr. Carpenter arrived home he found a note wal’: 3 
for him. ‘Tearing it open, he read the following: 

Dear Bob,—Have just learnt you wanted to see me. Come 
to the above address and ask for Mr. Thorn.— Yours, r 

Mike. 

The address was a road in Highgate. He hastened ther. 
and a woman showed him to a door which she said \«s 
Mr. Thorn’s. 


“ shan’t give up hope, John, until I know for certain,” 
said Mr. Carpenter in decided tones. ‘‘ Why, my poor old 
chum may be destitute somewhere. You don’t know what a 
worry it A to me, John.” 

“Tt can guess, sir,” answered Denton, “ and I don’t suppose 
there's anyone else in the world what would behave like 
you've done. Here it’s over two years you've been a 

iNionaire, and you've been living on a hundred or two 

and spending money like water to find a man who 
was once your friend.” 

baa | my promise, John,” said the millionaire quietly, 
* and I'll go on secking for the poor old chap as long as there's 


Until recently he had been ge his clerical work done at 
a typewriting agency, but now he felt to need the assistance 
of someone at his right hand. Hence the advertisement for 
a nearetary, and the selection of Margaret Armitage from a 
number of applicants. 

Margaret was relieved to find that Mr. Carpenter treated her 
as an em; e, ‘and made scarcely any attempt at|conversation 
which did not bear on the work. She found him capable 


and just, and she ily gained an insight into his character, 
until she a very flattering opinion of him. 
Robert Carpenter was more than satisfied with his seeretary. 


He found her careful, painstaking, and hardworking. If he 
told her to do anything, she did? it without a multitude of 
questions. She rarely spoke unless spoken to, and he never 
found her day-dreaming. 
; A we pet 4] ral yea kde connected with the search 
or Mic or em; had agents in several 
aa of the world ig ye look-out fr his chum. : 
m one occasion he spoke to her, a from busi g 

on the subject of his search. ie ner 

“I wonder whether he would have done as much for you,” 
she said. 

“ Bat he was my friend!” exclaimed Carpenter. 


“T Besides,” he went on, ‘ what does it matter how I live? 
I’m gotting old and I'm all alone in the world. You're my 
only friend, John.” 

flashed with pleasure. Mr. Carpenter had raised 
him out in Texas when he had fallen, and had retained him as a 
sort of confidential servant ever since, despite the fact that 
he had become an oil millionaire during that period. 

“ How can you say pours getting old, sir?" Denton 
exclaimed. ‘ You're only just thirty-six. Nowadays men 
of a call themselves young men.” 

A 


g at the bell interrupted the conversation, and Denton “Not man le look on friendship in such a sacred “* Yes,” 

hurried away, mumbling to himself. , light as you do, fir Carpenter. With ai people friendship | Her lips trembled, and a pathetic smile came over es 
“ Only thee _ a fine agers = a aa and a mitten ot ov gs obligations commence.” pale face. 

money. et he wastes his time money searc! “ But ve my promise, and I to ced as h h hite and she was—jr=' # 

for this Michael Ward who, I wouldn’t mind betting, has bees can.” i ed oat een tomers oe ah i oe wien he had first seen} hen ‘i ‘ oi 

dead for years. “ Even su ing—! speak only in argument, of course— “ But I came in response to a note from Michael War, 


He opened the street door to find a girl waiting in the 
“T wish to see Mr. Carpenter,” she said. ‘My name is 


even su that he has gone to the bad and is not worth 
helping bd 
i co Se in that case.” 
garet i gazed into her employer’s eyes, 
“You are a man, Mr. Carpenter,” she be slowly. 
“The world would be all the richer for more like you.” 


he said. . 
“He is my husband,” Margaret answered. ‘“‘ Come wih 
me ; I will take you to him.” . a 
“Your husband!” he exclaimed, stupefied with aston*: 
ment. Then he recovered himself, and added: “Tell 
what it all means first. Were you married to him when)! 


“Qh, yes, come in, please!” answered Denton. 
He admitted the girl and conducted her to the room where 


bert ter sat before the fire. For the firat time she saw her employer disconcerted. to 22 
“ This is Miss Armitage, sir,” he said. flushed and stammered, and then sts brought as : cares. ; 
“* How do you do ? _ | document. “ Then you knew where he was all the while I was scarcli''s 
The millionaire rose and bowed, and then placed a chair “Will you make a copy of this for me, please?” he said. | for him?” 

for tho girl as she returned his salutation Margaret smiled to herself, for sho knew he had not the ** Yes,” 


“7 was right!” he said to himself. ‘She is a lady, sure ge ees 3 | 
enough.” ; Both Denton and Mrs. Tompkins swore by their 4 

Margaret Armitage was clad in a plain black frock which | secretary. Denton had at cre been tasting! to Me ele ct 
had scen its best days ; nevertheless, she moved in ft with an | her; but the feeling speedity departed under the sunny 
unmistakable air of breeding. . influence of her personality. 

She was slender of figure, and her face was very pale. The The Margaret Armitage who had pleaded for employment 
checks were slightly sunken, and there were dark marks | was vastly different from the Margaret Armitage of six 
under the eyes. Tt was the latter that ch claimed the | months later. The one had been thin and white, the other 
millionaire’s attention, for they were wonderful. Deep dark | had the rose-glow of health in her soft cheeks. The former 
blue-in colour, their depths seemed infinite. From them the | had been shabby and thinly-clad, the latter was dressed in 

‘8 inane be gazo my a cruel ete hier peg frock of material. The other Margaret 

ing and anxiety, and an uncon 7 as though she might be pretty, presen zgare 

pee bier ey were very steady behind the long naan, was beautiful. ia AMstpeest 
y met 


“ Why did you not tell me?” . ha 
* Because he was not worthy of your help,” answered "0 
girl quietly. ‘‘ He, too, made money in America, but he |. 
not trouble to find out if you were in want. I ae lel 
twenty-one when I met him, and I knew nothing of '!" 
wore He fascinated me, end aiken . iol woot a a 
married at a rogistry office. Speedily I discove ; 
nature, and since then my life has been wretched. Gel 
“ Six months after our m: he killed a man in a hz. 
and he has been hiding ever since. He gambled weed 
fortune in twa years, ana alter that we iived as best w¢ hit : 
There was every reason why your agents did not find bim. 


, : “But stuck to him ! laimed Carpenter. 
Tr. Carpenter's gaze frankly, if sadly. The latter knowledge had suddenly dawned on Robret as He omy Tabard.” aii ail 


Hie antics seemed especially queer Because some secret forts were near. The coastguard stalked him gently. = 


a 
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“ You worked for me in order to keep him?” 
1 “To keep us both.” A =o 
: The millionaire’s eyes grew plaintive, his lips quivered. 
5 “And you called yourself a fraud,” he said in trembling 
toncs. “ Margarct, you are the grandest woman in the 
al ! " 
; nat took my maiden name,” she explained. “and old 
S friends gave me refcrences, not knowing the dire straits I i 
; we He has ill-used you,” said Carpenter slowly, his face 
J stern. “IT should like to see him.” . 
is “Come this way, please. 
4 She Ied him to a room on the floor above. It wasa bedroom, 


and in the bed lay a gaunt, emaciated man whom the millionaire 
had difficulty in rec ising as Michael Ward. 

“So you've come !” gaid the latter. “I wish I'd known 
-ou'd been looking for me for three years.” 

Robert Carpenter did not reply. ; : 

a “I might have lived in comfort instead of lcading a dog's 

life. But you’re in at the death, Bob.” 

“ \What do you mean ?” 

Be “Doctor only gives me a& few hours. That was why 
Margaret told me about you. Hang her, she waited till it 
was too late!” 

The millionaire’s fists clenched at this reference to Margarct, 
but he recollected that Ward was dying, and choked back his 
oT. 

ae mn Nee sort of wife she is!” growled Ward. 

“ No man ever had a better,” said Robert Carpenter slowly. 
“ She's given you the best years of her life, toiled for you, lied 
for you, and now hake curse her.” 

a Michael Ward laughed snceringly. 

[-—” he began, and then paused suddenly, his fingers 

a catching at his throat. ; Raee 

ws The already faint colour fled entirely from his lips, his eyes 
scemed to start from his head, and ho made a hoarse guttural 

und. 
Robert Carpenter ran downstairs to the living-room. 
“Go to your husband, Margaret!” he cricd. ‘t Where is 


le the ncarest doctor ?” 
But when he returned a quarter of an hour later with the 
un physician, all was over, Michael Ward had gone to account for 


his mis-spent life. 
* . 


* * 
Late that night Robert Carpenter Ict himself into his 
house, Denton coming to meet him in the hall. 


a ‘ “] wondered what had happened to you, sir,” he said. 
“T have found Michael Ward,” replied the millionaire 

ja slowly. 

her Found Mr. Ward?” cried John. “ Found him after all 

: this time ?” 

. “Yes, but he is dead.” 

wd “Dead ?’? repeated Denton, staring at his employer. 

“Yes, John, he is dead.” The mi lionaire paused, and a 


Pg great light came into his eyes as he added : 
pel “ But, thank Heavens, Margaret is alive!” 


—— tt 
NO LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


Oh, Iv ever there has been a superstition that appears 
justified by solid fact and precedent, it is surely that 
associated with new properties. Few who erect costly 
mansions for their own use ever live to occupy them. 
‘An evil fate seems to bar tho doors of these abodes 
upon which so much thought: and money and hope has 
fen been lavished. Sometimes it is death, and sometimes 
Haw it is ruin, that overtakes the owner. 

; So widespread and so powerful is this strange super- 
wry stition that one finds even a man of great intellect 
7 like the late Lord Salisbury insisting on leasing to 
pial strangers for several months the beautiful, home which 
mel he had erected for himself at Beaulieu, on the Riviera, 
before he would consent to occupy it himself or permit 
auy member: of his family to cross its threshold. 

On the Continent, too, we find the superstition 
“ome regarding new houses firmly believed in. 

Nowhere is it more powerful than in Bavaria, where 

: many of the most picturesque spots, especially in the 
hers, inountainous district, are adorned with fairy-like 
Wad _ palaces. None of them has been entirely completed 
ivr insanity and vio‘ent death overtook the brilliant 
King Ludwig, who conceived their design. 

Nor have the builders of the many splendid structures 
that adorn the French metropolis been more fortunate. 
M. Jules Grévy had scarcely completed the construction 
of his lordly mansion in the Avenue d’Iena, when 


OTD, 


har the scandalous behaviour of his son-in-law, Daniel 

Wilson, overwhelmed him with disgrace, and compelled 

st him to resign the Presidency of the Republic amid 
’ a perfect burricane of public obloquy. 


tits The Empress Eugénie’s only sister, the late Duchess 
of Alba, had not long occupied the lovely palace 
erected for her in the Champs Elysées before she was 
viaht seized with a sudden illness, and died in a manner 
Lome 80 mysterious as to give rise to rumours of foul play. 
byod Since then the building has been pulled down. 
Another equally unlucky house is that owned by 
the widow of the late Baron Hirsch. Situated at 
ching the corner of the Rue de L’Elysée and of the Avenue 
Gabriel, it was erected by the Duc de Mouchy. He 
had only been in residence a few weeks when it was 
tha scene of a daring burglary that covered its noble 
owner with ridicule. Two months later, the sudden 
: death of his daughter took place, and the Duchess 
fot refused to stay longer in a house of such evil omen. 
——— ee > 


Le Tue editer wheeled his chair around and pushed a 
button in the wall. ‘The person wanted entered. 


Syst “Here,” said the editor, “are a number of directions 
‘ay, from outsiders as to the best way to run a newspaper. 
an See that they are all carried out.” 

um: And the office boy, gathering them all into a large 


wastc-paper basket, carried them out. 


An3 whoa abraast bs murmn3rsi, “Hi! Ars yo3, by 


Wuen the golfer suffers from nightmare it often takes 
the form of a bunker the size of the Sahara Desert, from 
which, armed with a stick like the handle of a doll’s 
parasol, he has to extricate balls weighing about half a 
ton. 

To the golfer such a had dream would be very real and 
very terrible, but to the non-golier it would convey little 
or nothing. for quite likely he would not understand tho 
especial horrors and difficulties of a bunker. 

In England the term bunker is often applied to such 
obstacles in the golfer's path as trees, walls, bushes, 
water, rough ground of any kind, but, strictly speaking. 
a bunker is a pit or hole in the ground more or less filled 
with sand. 


Bunkers Made of Banked-up Earth. 

It is the sand which makes the geauine natural bunker, 
which therefore is to be found only on seaside links. 

In planning a golf-course—which, by the way, is a 

retty well-paid business nowadays—the “architect.” if 
it is at the seasid-, takes advantage of the natural bunkers, 
but on an inland course he makes them artificially by 
digging holes in the ground and banking up the earth 
thus obtained. 

The object of bunkers is to stop and trap badly-played 
shots, and our sketch shows a typical arrangement of 
bunkers for a single hole. The first bunker straight across 
the course will stop a weak first shot, while the second one 
bars the way to the hole and will catch a feeble second 
shot. The bunkers at the sides are for the undoing of 


ea | 
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and those in tle long 
the wild player who does not keep o straig'tt line, whils 


a ; 
s already remarked, the genuine bunker is a sandpit. 
and the sand adds greatly to the golfer’s difficulties. If 
a ball is partially embed ed in sand, and you hit it, the 
only effect will be to drive it still further into the sand. 

Therefore, when bunkered, the wise golfer does not 
attempt to hit the ball, but aims from an inch to three 
inches behind it, using for this purpose his niblick, which 
is a short, strong club with o 7 oval iron head. The 
concussion of the club ploughing t rough the sand causes 
the ball, though it is not actually struck by the club, to 
shoot up in the air, and, with luck, out of the bunker. 

Now it is difficult enough to hit a golf ball at any time, 
but .it is infinitely more difficult to hit just the ‘right 
distance behind it in a bunker, for there is little or no 
mark to aim at. 

This difficulty is still further increased i ge rule that 
in a bunker a player must not ground his club when 
taking aim. Ordinarily, a player taking aim places the 
head of the club on the ground just be ind the ball, so 
as to get a guide for his eye, but if he ground his club in 
a bunker the penalty is the loss of that hole. 


One Hour Getting Out. 

Finally, in a bunker the ball will often be absolutely 
embedded in the sand, or lying right under the bank of 
the bunker, so that what with one thing and another 
the player who is bunkered is in for a lot of trouble before 
he gets out again. . 

In this connection some tragic tales are told. In 4 
delightful articlo on the “ Humours of Golf,” Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., relates the story of the man who got into 
a very deep and terrible bunker. His opponent waited 
patiently, while from time to time clouds of yellow sand 
and clouds of purple language rose from the depths. At 
last the player reappeared and was politely asked how 
many strokes he had played. ‘‘ I went into that place,” he 
replied, “‘ at a quarter-past twelve. It is now a quarter 
to one. You are at liberty to form your own estimate. 


7. ee 


My picture gives a birdseye view of a single hole with bunkers as they are 
usually arranged. The two in the ‘‘fairway'’’ impede weak drives ani mishits, round the 

grass harase the payer who skies the ball and cannot drive like a bad shot. 
straight. You will als notice that the hole itself in the distance ts well guarded, 


Mr. Joseph Coyne, of Merry Widow fame, and an 
enthusiast ic golfer, has made affidavit that on one occasion, 
playing on the Stoxe Pogis links he spent fifty-eight 
minutes thirty-eight seconds in a bunker. 

Even the professionals are sometimes baffled Ly 
bunkers—a fact which affords much consolation to 
amateur duffers. Long will the story be told in golfing 
circlss of how James Braid, five times Open Champion. 
tried a fall with the famous “ Cardinal's Nob ” bunker 1: 
Prestwick, Scotland, and got the worst of it. 

It was during the Open Championship of 1908, ind 
in his third round Braid got into the dreaded “* Cardinal ° 
—a vast sandpit buttressed up on the far side with 
railway slecpers. 

Braid’s ball was lying fairly clear on the sand. and 
forgetting all about the neod for hitting behind it, ho 
tried to make a long shot out of the bunker. But the 
treacherous sand betrayed him, and. bif! went the ball 
against the sleepers, rebounding thence out of boun:ls. 
‘This meant that Braid had to drop another ball in tho 
bunker and lose one stroxe. Again ho went for death 
or glory and again caught tho sleepers. He got out at 
the third attempt, but took eight strokes for the hols 
which ordinarily he would have done in four or five at 
the outside. 

Now in the Open Championship, which consists of 
four rounds of eigiiteea holes each, the third round is 
tho crucial one, for it is then that the strain begin: to 
tell and a player is apt to “‘ go all to picces.”’ An cight. 
in his third round might well have demoralised any golter, 
but Braid pulled himself together, and eventually not 
only won the championship, but won it in record score — 
a mo3t remarkable achievement. 

Mr. Robert Maxwell, Ex-Amateur Champion. once got 
into the ‘ Cardinal” in a championship com etition. 
and before he found the hole he had played twelve 
strokes ! 

The “ Maiden” fs at Sandwich. 

Another famous bunker is “ Pandy" (Pandemonium), 
at Musselburgh. “ Pandy” is a yawning gulf, which, 

however, contains other things than 
_ sand. Anyway, the last time I got into it 

I found my ball embedded in a cat which 

had been dead quite a long time. 

Then there is the ‘Maiden,’ at 

Sandwich. The“ Maiden” is not so much 

a bunker as an enormous sandhill over 

whieh the player has to dvive his ball. The 

“Maiden’> is a@,damsel whose looks are 
apt to strike terror into the heart of the 
stoutest golfer. Once in her cluwi. 71 may 
be imprisoned from anything from an uit 
to a week. 

One of the St. Andrews bunkers is 
briefly and emphatically known as “ Hell.” 
while “Tam’s Coo,” the “ Principal's 
Nose,” and ‘ Walkinshaw’s Grave ” are the 
curious nicknames of others. 

Truth to tell, St. Andrews has no bunker 
so appalling as the “ Cardinal’s Nob” at 
Prestwick. None the less, though small, 
tho St. Andrews bunkersare deadly from 
the cunning way in which they are placed 
oles, certain to trap anything 


A delightful story is told of a rich man 
who, deciding to take up golf, wrote home to 
| say that he had secured all the necessary implements 


all round the hole are small bunkers to punish the erratic | and had hired a bunker for his own exclusive use. 


— |. > 

Harry: “ What did Kate say when you proposed to 
her?” 
: “She said ‘ Yes.’” 

Harry : “ Then she is really going to marry you 2” 

Frank : “ Oh, dear, no! What put that in your head ? 
The question I asked was: ‘Do you prefer to remain 
single rather than accept me ? 

——_s i—— 


MORE IMPROVIDENT MARRIAGES. 

A FORLORN-LOOKING specimen of a tramp stopped & 
merchant in a busy street and begged him to buy 4 plaio 
ring which he held out. . or: 

“T am starving, sir, and it’s my wife’s wedding ring, 
wailed the tramp as he burst into tears. 

The merchant looked at the tramp 4 second and thea 
broke out furiously : 


“You lying rascal! I bought your wife's wedding ring 


from you only last week to save you from starvation, You 
are an impostor.” ae 

“ Me an impostor !”” cried the tramp in tones of indigna- 
tion. ‘ Not at all, sir. This ring belongs to my secon¢ 
wife. I was married again last Monday.” 


PHEW! ITS THE PACE THAT KILLS., 


ry 2” With rass the mia‘) 2733 gliats’4. 3” (1 
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- & labourer.was found playing “leap frog” ove 
alarm post in East Ham, and was charged with “ toate 
behaviour.” ' 


\| 


Diplomatic. Candid. _ A policeman said that after his “leap frog” he pushed 
iiness Acton: “ boys Heard in Castleford Police Court : into several le. ; ; 
Prion adi they said pt ye wale: 90 ey “ Are you teetotal?” Prisoner : TeThat ———« is trying to blackmail me.” 
(Laughter Plaintiff: “I’ve not come here to talk to you, andtella | The trate: “ ¢ do you mean?” ; 
) way thee pack of lies. I like a drink of beer.” (Laughter.) Pia sane helen ag manner of speaking, he is trying 
early the Same. ay! . 
Tottenham Magistrate (to defendant ch with No! Try Agaio. The Magistrate: You will be remanded for the dcctor 
assault): “Are you guilty of assaulting the complainant?’ | at g Stepney inquest» woman said: “ The doctor told | to.examine you. 
Defendant: “Iam not guilty of assaulting him, but T | 16 that my husband hadthedts” Prisoner : ee 
plead guilty to hitting him. “ Did you know what he meant ?” inquired the coroner. ie Estimate. 
“Yes,” was the answer, “ delerious trimmings.” _A man com lained to Mr. Plowden at Marylebone that 
Half Measures. his wife had eloped with another man, and taken with her 
“ Are an honest man?” asked # prisoner in the dock A Determined Lodger. all his goods. ‘ 
- at the Hull Police Court, in a case of false pretences. «When he is locked out, he comes in at the window and | “Are you pleased or sorry ?” asked the magistrate. 
“As honest as I can afford to be,” replied the astute goes to bed,” a woman told the Willesden magistra “ Well, I’m not very pleased, you can het.” ho replied. 
prosecutor, laconically. recently in ining the Eieatsiee with which she had - You rg ee bark ageta ae suggested Mr. Plowden. 
in trying to eject a r. cant: “ No, but I want my goods.” 
Still Begging. ae a = “Oh,” exclaimed Mr. Plowden, “you want the goods but 
At Westminster recently : Thought They Were Lovers. not the wife. What is the value of the goods? * 


Prisoner (after being sentenced for begging) : “I wish 


It was stated at the Acton Police Court that a large 


would give my wife and children & ittle help. A= Re 
» crowd watched a housekeeper clasp a burglar in her arms 
Peed besos bit of it. You area beggar, and you the front garden for some time before anyone went to her 
beg from the dock.” assistance. 
ee fee ee 


Siclure Fars & 


CARRIED BY TRAVELLERS. 
Communctat travellers and other wanderers whose 
business makes them stop for » night or two at amall 
hotels or country inns repeatedly find that-no hook on 
which a garment can be hung is provided in their sleeping 
ta. So they carry their own hooks with them. 
y just slipping the tongue part, A, above the ledge of 


; A a 

=-U) =~“ 

top of a wardrobe or chest of drawers, a 
i hich suspend a whole suit 


of clothes. No 
hooks occupy hardly any sp! 
. n shows two 


The Mou t hooks, a single one 
and 


a double one. 
>=Dl0Cc< 


TAKES THE TOP OFF. 
is _ neat little ides for removing the top of 
a knife, 
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contrivance is placed on 
egg and worked round from right to left. 


Stoked Sa rs 


False Hair from China. 

During reg? aa 445,7831b. of human hair was sent from 

Hongkong to the United States, where it is treated so as to 
any colour or texture required. 
Prevention Better than Cure. 

Over £100 was spent by the J ewish Board of Guardians 
last year in providing falso teeth, on the recommendation 
of doctors, so as by this means to prevent later illness, 
states the board’s annual report. 

Convicts’ “Pleasure” Trip. 
A brake and two omnibuses full of chained convicts from 
Parkhurst Prison passed through Cowes the other day to 
a Southampton steamer, and on the brake was ibed 
Sixpence to any part of the island.” 
Once Owned £50,000. 

‘When s man had been examined in bankruptey in the 

London Bankruptcy Court the other day he was remanded 


Fete 


at Bow Street on a charge of ebtainibg a diamond a and | 
was 


other..articles by means of a wort 
stated that when he came of age nine years 
250,000. He was at one time an Army oO} 
acquitted on a previous charge of fraud. 


inherited 


He said, “I am a Briton loyal, And on these cliffs I left a ROYAL. The 
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cargoes 

Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, to the south of France, Italy, 

Spain, and other countries. Mountains 

the material named 

a wxil tnt lar pom bend ge 

, and was ound magnificent soil food for vines. 
Remunerative 


cae “Ten or fifteen pounds.” 

e Magistrate: “And the value of the wifo?” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” said the man, to the amusement cf 
the court. 


An electro-plated ncil-case is given to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We 
cannot soe ae oh return unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


WHO'S ABOARD? 


harbour, and the 
constantly to and from 
the shore, it must obviously 
take a little while to find 
out whether a certain officer 
is on board or not. To get 
over this difficulty, all big 
1 vessels keep a board like 
the one shown in the illustra- 
tion. This is hung up near 
the gangway, and when an 
Officer goes on shore he pulls 
out the slip bearing his name, 
and places it in again with the 
blank side foremost. One 
can thus see at a glance. which 
officers are on 


_——_0Cc-< 


A SIMPLE CERTIFICATE, 


Ir is for breeders to be able to 


aa their animals easily and to know the ages of the 
in a flook had to be examined to ascertain its 
be a long and unsatisfactory task. The 
the lambs in each season are old enough, the farmer 
marks each female on the ear, either by punching holes 
in them or by taking 
out pieces as shown 
in the 


ewes at a glance. If the teeth of each sheep 
it would 
‘ore, when 


illustration. 
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The t ) 
consists of a ch A, which closes on a 
brass anvil B, and operated just like a pair 


: m f 
[ A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You | 


Vpameieres Seize a Church. 
A gan unemployed, numbering about 200, seized 
a dial church’ in ester one Sunday evening 
recently, and remained in occupation throughout the night. 
When the police received authority to remove the invaders, 
se gang departed rapidly without making any demonstra- 
ion. 
pom , Japan to Teach Austria. 

prolonged diplomatic negotiations with Japan, 

Austria has obtained the Waicekcs’s comsent for an Ausiian 


officer, Major von Lerch, to be placed in a commanding 


position in the active service of the Japanese army. Major 

von Lerch is one of the ablest members of the Austrian 

general staff, and proceeds to Japan to study the particular 
arrangements of the Japanese army. 

Profits from “ Waste.” 

Large steamers are taking of basic slag from 


vine-growing g 
are. lying meet ironworks in the 
ly regarded ae waste, 


Prices are obtained. 
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heat mag. ever printed.” DS” 


of pincers. The punches themselves are easily removed 
from the socket which holds them, and various shapc:, 
round, triangular, figures or letters can be used. The 
operation is practically pai , and is done very quickly, 
oo0Cc 
A HANDY LADDER. 

Turs ladder is fast becoming very popular in shops an} 
warehouses where any climbiry 
is necessary. It is especiilly 
suitable for a boot sho), 
as here the various sized 
» boots are kept in shelves. 
~ It saves a lot of carting abou, 
and cannot cause damage |v 
34 being dropped on to anythine. 
The steel rod, on to which it is 
fixed by the little whecl anJ 
link, runs right along tle 
= shelves; and the man behind tle 

counter only needs to push it 


= ES slightly to set it in action. 
When stationary it is firm so ean be mounted as it 
stands in the picture. 
==00-< 


USEFUL FOR BACHELORS. 


be drilled in the sides of the desk to 

can be placed on the pen tray. 
the top of dressing-table or drawers frorn 
getting scratched, @ piece of baize should be glucd to the 
underside of the desk-top. 


—_— ——————_———— — 


New Game for Boys. 

Three Grantham boys laid themselves on the Great 
Northern line in front of an approaching passenger train to 
decide who could remain prone the longest without beins 
run over. The engine-driver noticed them and whistled, 


bat they did not move. i was therefore stopped. 
The boys ran away, subsequently caught and 
Disturbing the ‘Oil King.” 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the multi-miltionaire, dining at 
his palatial residence at Cleveland, Ohio, was recently 
disturbed by the arrival of a dirigible balloon. It flev 
right acroes his grounds and landed in the centre of the 
lawn, to the amazement and: wrath of the gardeners and 
parkk rs. The “Oil King,” however, was by no meas 
annoyed by the intrusion, and hastened out to the lawn to 
inspect the visitor. 


Perils of Tram Tickets. 
The tramway ticket has been condemned as 2 menace to 
public health. They are collected from the roadway by 
the unkempt urchins who crowd round the car termin', 


of — from hand to hand, and conveyed to the homes of 


x—probably with their germs still attached to them. 
e tickets aco thee a poo of infection, and exper! 
mental boxes are shortly to be placed in the cars for the 
depositing of used tickets by passengers. 
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"EEK ENDING 
Burr, 29, 1910. 


He Tries Monastic Fare at the Monastery of St. Trinity, 
ard Comes to the Cenclusion that it kas been Over.rate?. 


———— 


I usep to think that the life of a monk was one 
of the most delighttally easy existences possible. I 
was under the impression that he yeep pe of his 
time cracking jests and nuts, with a flagon of generous 
wine set before him, om @ table groaming beneath the 
remains of a sumptuous Whatever else he 
might be, the menk was always, I was led to suppose, 
something of @ eonneisserr in matters of the table. 

Songs abeut jovial menks and pictures of portly friars, 
with corporations of eomfortable dimensions that 
if was restful te look at them, had deceived me into 
the idea that monastic fare co largely of broiled 
trout, venison pasties, and similar delicacies, washed 
down by copious draughts of Malmsey and Malvoisie, 
and other choice vintages. . 

I have altered my opinion now, To put it 
poetically, another cherished Ulusion has gone up the 

i night in a , and 


i. After spending a monastery 
re the siottinee’ Die for myself, I am forced to 


{rym 
the reluctant conclusion that the people who wrote 
those songs, and painted those pictures, were guided 
by their imagination. I don’t wish to decry the 
hospitality. of my monkish hosts. They gave me 
freely of their best, but—. In short, ic fare is 
“oft” for the future, so far as I am concerned. 
Perhaps, however, it was all due to its being a 
Greek monastery. My readers will recollect that fast 
week I described how I arrived, after a perilous 
journey through mid-air, at the summit of the lofty, 
isolated pinnacle, on which is situated the little 
monastery of St. Trinity, one of the extraordinary 
rock-communities ef monks in the mountains of 
Thessaly. 


My Hermit Hosts. 


It was a strange-looking trio that confronted me 
when at length I succeeded in disentangling myself 
fiom the net in which I had been hauled up the 
face Sf the precipitous rock. Quaint enough doures 
stray occasionally imto Henrietta Street, but if ever a 
epee Greek monk should call and ask to see the 
Editor, I think even the hardened and callous office 
boy’s equanimity will be upset. 

I cannot say that the appearance of my hermit 
hosts was exactly prepossessing. Each was garbed 
in a long monastic gown, and were & sae cap, 
shaped like a Turkish fez, upon his head. t che 
gowns were shabby and stained, and the caps soiled 
and greasy. Dirty woollen socks and battered old 
slippers completed a rig-out which I should hesitate 
tu call chie. 

As for their hair and beards, I shudder to think 
of the nightmare which a sight of them would have 
given to the excelient Mr. Tryefiit. Like all priests 
and monks of the Grcek Ckurch, my hosts had un- 
shorn locks. The latter, however, were not only 
unshorn, but unbrushed and uncombed as well, bein 
tangled and unkempt to a degree for which the wan 
untidy is hardly expressive enough. Their beards, 
too, were matted and coarse. 

Altogether, I Shought. as I looked at them, that 
a wilder, weirder folk I had never before been fated to 
spend a night with. 
eat — - visit the neigkbouring com- 

unities on the following day, made up my 
mind to obtain a night’s lodging, if possible, a kere 
+e Not knowing how to make; my request in 
rreck, I had recourse to signs ; but it was some time 
before I could manage to make myself understood. 


I Make the Loose Tiles Rattle. 


Sign language is not so easy to acquire as might 
Fie and it was only after I had produced, Sin 
illustration of my meaning, such resounding and 
tealistic snores as shock the crazy roof of the 
Monastery, and made the loose tiles rattle, that the 
monks at length understood my gesticulations. 

‘ rT my readily acquiesced as soon as they compre- 
fan : my request, and when dusk descended and 
be oped the hills, the servitor—a loutish lad of 
out sixteen—was bidden to eseort me to the guest- 
aieabey. 
his proved to be a small apartment, well s 
Pie furnished, and, to my intense relief, of a os 
Se eg an outward cleanliness, which I had failed to 
ae = elsewhere. A sort of tench or divan ran round 
ee ad of the room, covered with matting, and 
nished with pillows, and was evidently intended 


to serve as a couch. 

ths suggestion of supper, which the serving-lad 

presently “miade, I hai with joy. I had had no 

‘ance of a bite since breakfast, and was lean and 

‘amished ag a ravening wolf. 

ae thought of the broiled trout and venison pasties, 
licked my lips hungrily. I hardly expected to 


“And I ehall have no peace of r 


find these identical dishes in Greece; but I had little 
doubt their equivalent be 

I let out my belt three holes in anticipation. | 
had noticed a number of fowls pecking about the 
Binge, and I gloated over the prospect of a plump, 
well-roa 


collected and placed before mg dn assertment of 
ae he appeared with a dish in his hand, I cheered 
wi 

I seized knife and fork, and brandishing them in the 
air cried, in my best monastic idiom: “What ho, 
sirrah, bring forth the larded capon,” I fancy he 
thought I had gone stark mad. 


leaving before me three hard-boiled e 
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forthcoming, an 


ted capon, 
The leisurely movements of the servitor, as he 


ewter plates, drove me nearly frantic. When at 


such vigour that the poor lad was scared. When 


Hastily dropping the dish, he fled from is room, 
—cold! 


T confess to a shock of terrible disappointment. 


After expecting a roasted capon, to receive hard- 
boiled eggs! 
fastidious, however, and the rapidity with which I 
demolished those eggs was surprising. Besides, I 


Starving men are not inclined to be 


thought to myself, it is possible these are only hors 


d@ auires, and the capon, perhaps, is to follow. 


When the servitor, a few minutes later, again 
ventured timidly into the room, his astonishment at 
finding nought but a debris of shells on the plate 
where but a moment ago had lain three full-sized 
eggs, was comical to observe. His inquiry as to 
whether I wished for more was met by 4 vigorous 
nod. If other dainties were to be denied me, I was 
determined at least to fill up with eggs. : 


Goat's Cheese and Brown Bread. 


Alas, for my hopes! Whether the hens had 
neglected to lay any more eggs, or the monks con- 
sidered I had eaten as many as were good for me, I 
cannot say. But no further eggs were forthcoming, 
and my visions of a banquet finally vanished at the 
sight of the next dish. This was a large chunk of 
poets cheese, accompanied by, a further su: sd of the 

uge slices of coarse brown bread with« whic I had 
already been served. 

vty oh 2 my! reflecting that a lump of goat’s 
cheese is better than no Sangoorals, I set to work to 
fill my aching void with what was put before me. 
Having plenty of that excellent sauce which is called 
hunger, I managed to do pretty well, and by the 
time my attendant again entered, I was feeling more 
genially inclined towards the world in general. 

When I perceived, moreover, that the lad was bear- 
ing a big glass of red wine 1 could hardly repress 
another cheer. After all, I was to have my flagon of 
generous wine! Seizing the glass and, much to his 
alarm, pledging the servitor (I think he feared I was 
about to throw the contents, over him), I proceeded 
to quaff a deep draught. 

But, after one gulp, I set the glass down hastily. 
Ugh! It was about as “generous” as a dose of 
ammoniated quinine. My last illusion as to monastic 
fare was shattered, and dolefully I finished the meal 
on water. 

Nevertheless, I look back upon my night in mid-air 
with the Monks of Thessaly as amongst the most 
interesting of all my strange experiences. When 
supper was over, I joined my hosts in the big bare 
chamber, upon which opened the doors of the gaudy 
little church, and the dingy, narrow cells. 


A Weird and Eerie Scene. 


Each shrouded figure rolled a cigarette, and lit it 
at the bowl of my pipe, and, squatting on the rough, 
uneven floor, we smoked together in silence, by the 
smoky flare of a single naked wick. 

A storm had sprung up, and the night was wild 
outside, the wind shrieking and howling round the 
lonely pinnacle of rock with almost incredible fury, 
while the rain battered upon the tiled roof with the 
noise of musketry. 

Within, the io chamber, fitfully illumined by 
the feeble, flickering flame, which threw queer, danc- 
ing shadows on the whitewashed walls, and the silent 
uncouth figures round me, made a weird and eerie 
scene, that will long remain eos upon my memory. 

The morrow broke fair and sunny, and as I break- 
fasted off a cup of coffee and a crust of bread, I took 
a last look at the wonderful mountain panorama 
spread far beneath my feet. Then, after bidding fare- 
well to the friendly monks, I took my life in my 
hands, and my camera in my teeth, and stepped on 
to the rude ladder which, as an alternative to the 
rope and net, scales the vertical face of the cliff, 

f am not sure that the journey down that swaying 
ladder was not worse than my ascent of the day 
before, at the end of the rope. Eventually, however, 
I reached the foot of the great rock safely, and with 
a final wave of the hand to the hairy faces peering 
down at me from above, I plunges boldly down the 
valley in search of a square meal. 


WHAT ‘SHE SPECTED. 


Tae small child was talking to a kitten which she held 
in her arms. A thoughtful pause caused her 


tightl. 
ee who was sitting behind her, to pay some attention 
to what was coming next. 

“ Kitten,” said the infant, “I know all your little 
brothers and sisters, an’ I know your mamma, Sut I ain’t 
never seen your papa; I spect hoe must be a commercial 
traveller.” , ; 


and country and the 
if it were not so serious. 


can tell you atl about those w 
is prepared 
to die. The most secret pages of international politics 
are open to his eyes 
and he can whistle the national anthems of eleven different 
countries, giving to each its proper place in the order of 
precedence. . 


for the week-end. 
like him over much. 


A Tale that will Make You Smile. 
By J. S. WILLOX. 


Gareexes is intensely patriotic. His interest in King 
wers that be would be ridiculous 
He knows all about every mageliy who ever lived. He 

0 are living now, and he 
to be mysterious about when they are likely 


; his house is called Villa Regina ; 


Somehow or other I asked Griggles down to our place 
I can’t think why I did it, for I don't 


He will drag his public men into private conversation. 


and to tell the plain truth I have no interest in the purple 
sia of the Archduke Teodolphus or why the King of 


ardonia quarrelled with his aunts by marriage. 
Griggles is not married, and he little knows the chains 


of memory he drags at when he launches into the squabbles 
of other people and their wife's relations. 


In & moment of misguided good-fellowship, however, 
I asked him out and he said he would be delighted. He 


came on Saturday after lunch. I met him at the station 


and, instead of going straight home, I suggested we might 
take the dogs for a wafk in Richmond Park. Griggles 
was quite agreeable. , 

“* And it will be peasant,’ he said, “to fill onr owt lungs 
with fresh air after the stuffiness of the city.” 

(I forgot to mention that he is also a health faddist ; 
but that’s neither here nor there.) 

It was a jolly day. The Park was looking its very best. 
and we walked nearly the whole way round. Grigyles 
must have been a bit off colour, for when woe got home 
he was rather done up and inclined to snap in reply to the 
most harmless observation. 

We arrived a few minutes before tea, and I took 
Griggles to his room. 

“T say, Griggles, would you like a bath ?”? I asked. 
“Or will you have it before dinner ?” “ 

Griggles thought he would have it at once. T showed 
him the bathroom and said tea would be ready in a 
quarter of an hour or so, and we would have it in the 
garden. 

After a few minutes a street organ struck up “ God 
Save the King.” 

“ Aha!” thinks I to myself. 
has arrived. He will be pleased.” 

We waited a quarter of an hour, twenty minutes, twenty- 
five minutes, but Griggles was still in the bathroom. 
Now Griggles is quite a little man, and I thought twenty- 
five minutes far too long for all the limited area he had to 
bathe. I waited balf an hour. Then I began to lose 
my temper. 

‘All this time the street organ had been grinding away 
in front of the house, and that being the most convenient 
thing to vent my ill-humour on, J sent Mary out to know 
why the thunder he didn’t go away or at least play some 
other tune. 

Mary came back with the message that the thing for 
switching one tune off and another tune on had got stuck, 
and that was the only tune he could play, but if the kind 
gentleman would——- 

It was woak-minded of me, I admit, but vou know the 
staying powers of street organs. T sent him twopence by 
Mary, and my private opinions by the boot-boy. 

Just then Griggles appeared. T saw in the twink of an 
eye that his temper, far from being cooled, had reached 
boiling point. In fact, he was in a culminating fury. 

“ Well,” I asked in my most soothing tones, did you 
have a nice bath ?” 

“No,” he told me shortly, ‘“‘ I did not.” 

“Bh! What was wrong? Wasn't the water all 
right?” 

“‘ The water was all right,”’ he burst out. 
you hear that wretched thing outside ?” 

“The street organ? Yes; I thought you'd like it. 
It was playing ‘God Save the King.’ ” 

“T know that!’ he told me witheringly. 


“They know Griggles 


* But didn’s 


“Tt started 


the minute I stepped into the bath, and it kept on playing 
the national anthem over and over again. 
able to sit down the whole time!” 


I wasat 


MY. WORD! T'S EXCITING! 


left him searchi 


wl 
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MONEY FOR MONOGRAMS. 


A Bright New Competition. 
£102 IN PRIZES. 


New Light on Old Warships. 


Two Cast-off Cruisers have been Sold to Canada, and 
Other Big Vessels are Used as Training Ships for Boys. 


_ Germany has lately sold a couple of elderly battleships 
to Turkey for half million oe ge and so without any 
sacrifice to herself has secured half the rice of a new 
Dreadnought, or enough money to build a small fleet 
of destroyers or torpedo craft. e 

The result has been & lar outcry against our own 
Admiralty. Why, it is asked, do they not sell their 
superannuated vessels to the smaller Powers, who would 
be only too glad to give good money for them, instead of 

ing of them for paltry sums to contractors under 
the cast-iron regulation that they must be broken up at 
once ? 

It is pointed out that the Admiralty recently took 
£23,000 apiece for two vessels very little inferior to those 
for which the Germans obtained more than twenty times 
that sum. 

The Admiralty have, so far, not troubled to make any 
reply to these accusations. If they had, no doubt they 
would say that every British battleship embodies certain 
secrets of construction, which it is not desirable should 
fall into the hands of foreign nations, and also that it 
will not pay us, a8 & nation, to allow even superannuated 
vessels to become the property ef those who might possibly 
ase them against us. 

Canada’s New Fleet. 

Therefore, they adhere to the rule that no obsolete 
battleships may be sold to anyone who is not a British 
subject, or who has not at least taken the oath of allegiance 
to His Britannic Majesty. 

But the Admiralty mii say a good deal more in their 
own defence. For not all cast-off warships are disposed of 
for their price as old iron. At the present moment there 
is lying in ae Dockyard, the first-class cruiser Niobe, 


NO ENTRANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


———y 


Here is a bright new, competition known as Monograms 
irom which you should derive much pleasure and amuse- 
ment, * 

Below you will find a number of monograms, These are 
each made up of a number of letters which are of the same 
height, and which have been placed one over the other to 
form monogram. Of course, where lines coincide they 
are not shown separately ; that is to say, the down stroke of 
the letter P may also be used as the down stroke of the 
letter L. 

From each of these monograms we invite you to form the 
longest word you can. Any letter shown ina monogram may 
be used as many times over as is necessary to form a word, 
but, of course, only those letters which can be directly traced 
in each monogram may be used. 

For example, in the monogram T you may get the letters 
T I T, thus making up a dictionary word. 

Each letter shown is the full height of the whole 
monogram. 2 

To the competitor from whom we receive a list of the 
twelve longest words, that is one from each monogram, we 
will award the first prize of £5. 

The five competitors sending in the next best lists will 
each receive £1, 

All words must be found in the heavy black type in 
“ Pearson's Easy Dictionary " (price 3s, 6d., post free, from 
the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), between 
pages | and 431. = 

In the event of ties the prizes will be divided. 

When you have discovered to the best of your ability the 
longest word contained in each monogram, write the words 
carefully in the spaces provided in the entry form below. 
€end in your attempts on or before Tuesday, October 4th, 
to the Editor, “‘ Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and mark your envelope “ Monogram in the top left 
hand corner. 

The Editor's decision is fimal, and competitors may enter 


11,000 tons, knots speed, refitting for a voyage across : 
the Atlantic to to which great colony she has been waihy cn thie smorierstantind; 
sold for a very fair price. < UT HERE. - 


Another smaller cruiser, the Rainbow, has been also 
sold to Canada, and already delivered. These two vessels 
are to form the nucleus ‘of Canada’s new fleet which, 
within a very few years, will be more than a match for 
many of the smaller European Powers. 

‘Again, a very large number of warships which are 
past their prime as fighting machines are anchored in 
various naval ports, and employed in various useful 
capacities. 

Turned Into a Gunnery School. 

The fine old Colossus, for instance, built in 
Portsmouth Dockyard in 1882, and one of the first war- 
ships to be fitted with twin screws, was sent back some 

ars ago to her birthplace to be turned into a new 

nnery school, and join the flotilla at Whale Island. 
The Hero, Narcissus, Comet, Conflict, and Kte are 
other erstwhilo fighting ships which have been made to 
serve a similar useful purpose in training our bluejackets 
in the handling of guns, great and small. 

The Achilles, which was one of our finest fighting ships 
Hed back in the seventies, we been built at a cost of 

70,000, a very sum in those days, escaped scrapping, 
and was converted into a floating torpedo Dok ll * = es 

A number of our old wooden walls are em loyed to 
this day as training ships. Near the Forth Bridge is 

- moored the fine ol Impregnable built in 1810. She 
is now known as H.M.S. Caledonia, and serves a useful 
purpose as school and home for Scottish boys who are 
to be drafted into the Navy. 

The “Forte” is Used as a Coal Hulk. 

A more modern Impregnable, almost the last of the 
three-deckers, bears the honoured title which once was 
that of H.M.S. Caledonia, and lies in the Hamoaze, where 
she, too, is used as a training ship for boys. 

The Forte, which was built ninety-eight years ago, is, 
we believe, still used as a coal hulk atham Harbour, | 7 .......0:.sesseeee Bi cacscosenions® .. 9 
wes pthe splendid old St. Vincent, once Rugship of the see B icssecessersseeennes sa O sescszsseveowed verses 
famous Sir Edward Codrington, is, like the C ia and 
the Impregnable, a training ship. 

Some old ships are turned into hospitals, some into 

wder hulks, while others have served a useful purpose 
as targets for new guns or torpedoes. Of the latter, the 
Belleisle is » famous example. Time and again she was 

nded with huge projectiles, sunk, raised again, and 
mmered once more. 
- The old turret ship Hero had a similar experience three 
years ago. She was anchored off the Kentish Knock, and 
attacked by the Hibernia and Britannia. The tempest 
of lyddite soon smashed her to wreckage. 
eo 
“ Wuat have you got that piece of string tied round 
finger for a F 

“ My wife put it there to remind me to post a letter.” 

* And did _ remember ?” 

{* No; she forgot to givo it to me.” 


MONOGRAM ENTRY FORM. 


POTTTTITT ed . 


Some persecuted beroines on the stage really do ehed bitter —i 
appear fn the October ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


First Prize,£5. Five Prizes of £1 Each. |. 


Photographic atudies of this imitation srief 


‘WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 29, 1910, 


we Le tits 


oe (ars 
“3 or Cost 


The £ s. d. of Industrial Strife. 


— Dock Loken went on — fh One Penny 
rv increase in their wages. i 
alii £3,000,000. = eae eee 


Tae actual cost in money alone of big labour wars 
like those now threatened and in progress, is enormous. , 
For instance, when the engineers at Sunderland went 
on strike in 1883 they had over £200,000 in hand. This 
was exhausted, likewise another £200,000 raised | y 
levies on other trade unionists and contributed by symya- 
thieers ; and, after all, at the end of two and a half years 
when the men returned to work, they found themsel\ cs 
retty much where they were when they left off. 

In other words, they had spent £400,000 hard cash 
to practically no purpose, and they had forfeited in wages 
about £1,600,000. Add to this the loss by the employers, 
and the damage done to industry through trade Keciny 
diverted elsewhere, and we get a grand total of certainly 
not less than £5,000,000, and this represents the cost 
of but a single labour war oct of scores of similar ones. 

The strike of the London dock labourers for one penny 
per hour increase in their wages cost over £3.000,0(), 
although it lasted but a comparatively short while. 

When the Law Courts in the Strand, London, were 
being built, thirty-two years ago, the masons thought it 
a good opportunity to go on strike, as the work was to he 
finished by the contractors in a certain time. The men’s 


fighting fund amounted to £60,000, but this was soon 


exhausted. 
£30,000 Per Week Strike Pay. 

Eventually they had to give in, principally because the 
master masons took to importing German workmen. 

Then there was that stern struggle that was entercl 

into by the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and 
allied trade unions for an eight hours’ day. They had a 
splendid war chest. Full strike pay was issued to the 
members at the rate of £30,000 a week for ten weeks. 
Then it had to be reduced, and not once nor twice only, 
but many times, until finally it nearly reached vanishing 
ag Eventually the men withdrew their demand 
or an eight hours’ day under all circumstances, and 
work was resumed ; but by then their union was bank. 
rupt, and most of the workers individually were in a similar 
condition, savings all gone, homes sold up or mortgaged 
and so on. 

Besides this their trade received a staggering blow, 
-from which it took years to recover. Experts reckoned 
that, directly and indirectly, this colossal struggle betwccn 
labour and capital cost not far short of ten million pounds 
sterling. 

The year 1908 may be called the year of strikes, for 
the industrial disturbances caused by trade dispuice 
were then far more serious than during any other preceding 
year since 1898. In three disputes alone, the strikes 
in the engineering, the shipbuilding, and the cotton. 
Yee industries, the disputants Jost 8,250,000 working 
days, equivalent to a forfeiture in wages of not les 
than £2,000,000. 

The loss to the employers, to the trades concerned, 
and to the country at large, can only be approximately 
estimated, but it can hardly have been less than betveco 
seven and ten millions. 

Just Like a Civil War. 

It is to be hoped that the industrial war clouds now 
hovering over the country may not thicken and break 
any more than they have already done, for these 
industrial disputes, once started, have a tendency 
to spread with © amazing rapidity. This has Leen 

roved over and over again, both here and abroad: 

ut perhaps the most remarkable case in point was the 
great series of Russian strikes which broke out suddenly 
in St. Petersburg in October, 1905. 

They began over a mere nothing, a trivial dispute 
between a dissatisfied workman and an overbearing 
employer, but the trouble spread like fire throug! tlax 
until practically all Russia was involved and something 
very like civil war raged. 

At Moscow especially the strect fighting between 
the strikers and the troops was of the most desperate 
character ; at Odessa things were not much better, while 
at Baku on the Caspian the great oil industry “a3 
threatened with total ruin. P 

In all some 15,000 people were killed and wounced, 
while the money value of the property burned or otherwire 
destroyed by the strikers was officially put at £20,000! (0. 

This probably constitutes a record in costly strives. 
although at least two of the great American labour we:s 
have run it a good second. ; 

One of these was the railway strike which broke out 
1877, when the damage done in Pittsburgh alone ly 
the maddened strikers was estimated to have amount 
to between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000. : ’ 

The other was also a railway strike. At Chicago ; ‘ 
strikers soaked with petroleum sixteen miles of loace: 
trucks, and set fire to them, destroying in & few nouls 
property worth £800,000. 
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‘yerE bad been & piercing shriek. The chauffeur 
applied the brakes frantically, and the big machine came 
a reluctant The  distinguished-looking 
gentleman—the only r in the motor—and the 
chauffeur lifted tenderly the broken body of the aged 
woman from beneath the wheels. . 

‘They hastily earried her into a chemist’s shop near by, 
and the Jeman, remarking quietly, “‘I am doctor,” 
t, coat, and gloves, and began an examination. 

He looked up in minute or two and was about to say 
something, when the old lady gave a shuddering sigh and 

For some Kittle time she stared fixedly 
, bearded face bending over her. Then 
a faint smile came to her poor drawn lips. 

She made an effort apparently to speak, and bending 
closer the doctor evidently understood, as he unfastened 
the clasp of & chain and locket from her throat and 
putit into bis pocket. He straightened up again and then, 
as if suddenly recalling some looked at his watch. 

ingeted, however, with the little crowd gathered 
in the bottle-bordered back room. 

Three times the old lady o her eyes. On each 
occasion, a8 her mind eleared, she looked long at tho 
doctor's face, and @ faint smile fringed her thin, tired lips. 
‘The periods of consciousness became more and more brief, 
and the third time when her eyclids drooped the smile 
remained. 

The doctor stooped quickly. He felt ber heart and 
pulse, He held a mirror to her lips. Then as he reached 
for his coat and hat he looked around the circle of awed 
faces = : 

* Does anyone here know who this person was, or where 
she lived?” be asked. Several spoke up at once, but 
he stopped them and addressed one old fellow who seemed 
to be intelligent. 

“Well, my man, be quick, as I am in a very great 
hurry.” 

‘The old fellow cleared his throat and prepared to make 
the most of his fleeting bid for fame. 

“Everybody about here knows ‘Old Mag,’” he 
chuckled: “Or leastways did know her,” he corrected 
with a lowering of his voice and 8 half sheepish look 
toward the still form on the sofa. 

“Well, be quick,” the doctor snapped, and the old 


feliow resumed. 
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ATate of One of Life's Trageiies rosy li 
Unfolded by a Motor-car Accident. which 
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had come school and after- 
wards college, four. busy years 
es house-surgeon, and so on 
into the exacting professional 
life; but through it all he had 
not been satisfied. 


TrAre that would lead him back to 

O the lovely, bewitching, ever- 

changing face that he could 

never forget. 

It was the blue eyes and the 

held close to his, to 

had lisped, “‘ Muvver,” 

eatin rey ane <oere 

: gras; at so eager! yy the 

dimpled baby fingers had eluded the hungry, " aaichion 
clutch of the man’s strong hands all these years. 

He sighed, then feeling in his pocket for a match to 
relight his dead cigar, his fingers encountered something 
smooth and cool, 

“Ah!” He had almost forgotten the motor incident 

earlier in the day. 
_ He removed the locket from his pocket, and holding 
it idly in his hands, noted that it was an old-fashioned 
hin affair, quite well made, and evidently of some 
little value in its day. Curious the old woman had asked 
him so particularly to take charge of it. She had even 
said that he was to keep it if he remembered correctly. 

“Odd—very odd,” he mused. ‘ Probably contained 
a picture of some kind once.” 

ndifferently he began to feel for the spring to open it. 
He was thinking in the meantime that he must find out 
in the morning if the old woman's body had been properly 
cared for. 

Presently with a hardly noticeable motion the locket 
sagged open. The spring from long usage -was almost 
worn out. 

‘* Like its donor,” he thought, 

Still with his faculties but partially aroused he turned 
it over and glanced at the face within. 

The clock on the mantel seemed to fill the room with 
noise as it marked off the seconds. Then the beautiful 
silver chimes struck the quarter hour. Presently a dog 
barked in the distance, but the silver chimes 
‘again before he moved. 

He roused suddenly, and, going hurriedly to the massive 
desk in a comer, searched for a minute or so. Taking up 
a faded and much-worn photograph he retumed to the 
light. Laying the locket on the table he placed the 
photograph beside it and studied the two pictures with 
hungry eyes. 

In spite of the cutting down of the picture to fit the 
locket, which had been crudely done, the same baby face, 
with its wondering innocent smile, was represented in both. 
He had been told that this was a picture of him when a 
babe. Where had the apparently forsaken old woman 
obtained this duplicate likeness ? 

“ Perhaps ’—ah, how the thought burned through his 
veins like fire!—‘‘ perhaps she had been his nurse, or 
had known his mother long ago.”” 
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stubbed his toes. Laying the pitiful articles back in thei 
place he closed the box reverently. wile sai 


He selected a packet tied with faded blue tape next and 


undid the knots. On top was a yellow news 80 
and worn that it fell apart in the Treaeee as Me aed 
Occupying a large portion of the front page were the 
pictures of a handsome young man and a beautiful girl, 
with an elaborate account of a fashionable wedding in 
Society circles. 


The date of the newspaper showed the event to hivs 


taken place over thirty-five years previous. Although :i.. 
names were unknown to him, he laid it aside tende:!-, 
feeling that he was indeed treading on sacred ground. 


Next in the packet was a newspaper clipping announcing 


the happy event of the birth of a baby boy. Then camu 
another folded newspaper, creassd to the account of the 
mysterious disappearance of a prominent business and 
Society man. 


There was almost a column describing his beautiful 
home and pi young wife, also considerable conjectury 
as to his probable whereabouts. 

Immediately following were a number of printed hand- 
bills and several newspapers. They all contained th: 
description of a missing man and offered rewards i: 
information of any kind regarding hin. 

The next thing in the packet was a book, and he noticed 
as he opened it that it had once been an autograph album. 
At the top of the first page was written the namc and 
address of Aunt Emily and Uncle James, his fost 


mts. 

On the second page and for many pages following 
were pasted the receipt stubs of post-office money ordyrs 
for various amounts, some quite large, others smali-r, 
but all sent to Uncle James. 

Then near the back of the book were several shop 
bills of little toys. They were marked, “For baby.” 
and had almost been worn away with much handling. 

. The doctor studied this tragedy of a life with burning 


eyes. 

TPeveilitily he noted the smallness of the sums remitted 
for the first few years. That was when he had. been small 
and didn’t need much, he thought. Then the amounts 
increased, and once he saw several receipts inned to- 
gether, in all amounting to a lane sum. With beads of 
moisture gathering on his fore iead he examined the 
dates. 

That must have been when he was at college and bad 
become entangled with a varicty actress. 

Hush money, and purchased at what a price ! 

Where had the poor weak woman obtained the sums 
that he had so carelessly and thoughtlessly expended ? 
With shaking fingers he turned page after page. 

The last receipt was dated but a few weeks back and 
was for a pitifully small sum. From between his parched 
lips came the words : ; 

“More hush money and probably to keep them from 
telling me—me, worthless ingrate that I am !—who my 
mother was, and where I could fmd her. Oh, as if it 
would have made any difference—as if it does make any 
difierence now !” 

i.‘ Mother!” he cried in agony. 
Then, half rising, he took a few faltering —— toward: 


“She's been selling newspapers and magazines an’ such- He examined the locket feverishly for some further | the black box in the corner. His hands shoo his eyes Sq 
like here for nigh on to ¢went; i jnformation. Opposite the picture and now almost | Were glazed. With the torture of self accusation, of pity. oe) 


years, sit.” 

* Do know where she Tived ?”” the doctor asked. 
The Jacana slowly shook his head, but a ragged little 
urchin who had followed the preceding events with eager 
eves interrupted : j 

“Ido. She's got a reom in Harvey’s Rents, No. 17.” 

A policeman pushed his way forward at this juncture 
and the doetor turned to him with quick relief : 
y card and all the 
I am going to the hospital where 


rescue @ 
nothing 8) 
wwhine from renming her down. 
* T relyon you to see that hing is done properly. 
If you need more money or if ti is any way t I 
can further assist to straighten as far as possible this 
| s1J affair, don’t fail to tet me know.” 
The doctor hurried out, and climbing into his motor 
was carried swiftly up the street. 
It wanted half an ane to midnight when Dr. Nicholls 
fitted his latch-key into the lock of his handsome residence. 
Entering his study he threw himself with a sigh of content 
; into his favourite ing chair. Presently he lighted 
a cigar, and running one through his prematurely 
: grey hair allowed himself the lexury of reverie as he 
, blew smoke rings towards the ceiling. 
4 ‘The day had been a trying one, but all had gone well 
g with him in the exceedingly difficult and successful 
operation he had undertaken. 
“That was good,” he sighed with satisfaction, 
4 In the early thirties, handsome and rapidly becoming 
{tmous, he was apparently without a thought in the 
world beyond bringing to a successful conclusion the cases 
of sickness entrusted to his care. Wedded to his pro- 
fession, a lonely, quiet boy brought up by foster parents, 
1 he had become a lonely, silent, young-old man. Somehow 
M he had always been too busy to marty, and then again, not 
knowing who his parents were, he had been slow to ask 
the one of two women he had really admired to share 


worn smooth with much handling was engraved : 


“Bh. B. to C. N. B. 
For Love’s Sake.” 


He closed the locket reverently, glanced at his watch, 
and left the house. Arriving at the police-station he 
obtained the address of the old lady’s room. 

It proved to be only a few streets distant, and he walkod 
to it through a maze of dingy lanes. 

He mounted the rickety stairs to the foul, musty 
third floor. From the evil court below came the murmur 
of@runken voices. Hestruck match after match searching 
for the number of the room. Finally he found it. 

“Yes, that was right. No. 17.” 

He knocked very softly, eee for an instant or 
two. There was no reply, so he entered, closing the door 
on ita rheumatic ae nd He fumbled his match-box and 
struck a light, Holding the tiny flame high, he was able 
to make out a cheap oil lamp on the tumble-down dresser. 
He picked his way across carefully and lighted the lamp, 
then glanced around the room. 

The undertaker had been there, as the black box in the 
corner showed. Also some kind pe had made clumsy | 
efforts to straighten up theroom, but had tired before com- 
pleting the task, and the thick pall of dust on the few 
cheap pictures and the one or two pieces of tumble-down 
furniture spoke eloquently of what must have been the 
condition of things previous to the attempted cleaning. 

He stood, a little uncertain of what to do next, and 
saw that the police had also been at work. The few 
worthless clothes had been tied in a neat bundle ready 
for removal. The contents of an aged valise had been 
emptied upon the table. and evidently left for a more 
thorough investigation in the morning. 

Here was what he had come for ready at hand. Who 
bad better right than he, under the circumstances. 
to try to ascertain who this piece of human driftwood 
had once been and what connection she had, if any, with 
his life ? 


He hesitated no longer, but drawing up a chair opened e) 


what had once been a handkerchief box that lay nearest 


of utter humility all-enshrouding—a prayer—‘‘ Mother ! 
he shrieked. Then, as he fell, he entreated haltingly : 
“Oh thou just God,have pity on him, on me—on her!’ 
And so they found him, with his fingers outstretched 
towards the shadow in the corner. 


—_—qw“sio—_——- 
A POINTED QUESTION. 

A LITTLE, city-bred boy who had never scen a cow, 
while on a visit to his uncle's in the country walked out 
across the fields with his grandpa. Seeing a cow, he 
was greatly excited, and asked : 

“ What is that, grandpa ?”’ 

“ Why, that is only 8 cow,” was the reply. 

“ What are those things on her head ?’ 

“ Horns,” said his grandpa. 

The two walked on. 

Presently the cow mooed loud and tong. 

The boy was amazed. Looking back he exclaimed: 

“Which horn did she blow, grandpa ?” 

>_—_0cC<- - 

“ Waar is your idea of a heroine. John 2?” asked the wi'e 
of his bosom, and she looked up from the nevel she was 
reading. 

“A heroine, my dear,” answered Jolin, “is a womua 
who could talk back, but doesn’t.” 

COC 

“ Ay artist,” said the man with pointed whiskers, 
“must not think about money.” ; 

“TI suppose not,” answered Mr. Tompkins. “Every 
time I buy a picture the artist wants enough to keep hint 
from thinking about money for the rest of his life. 

> 
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i hi: home. to him. It contained = nom of wn pibbon: a : ar 

; He recalled’ hi hood days with Aunt Emily and | ringlet of golden hair, and a baby shoe, with a hole worn —_ . 

3 Uncle James, Pe been teight to call them. Xphon through, where some sturdy little man of long ago had WHAT HO! SHE BUMPS.., \ 
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“Hunting Birds with a Camera,” the trials ° 
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almost certainly broach to and become swamped, when it | to stand any buffeting. But the motor enthusiasts 
is hey ! for the life-belts and cork jackets, several lives | pooh-poohed these prophets of disaster, saying that the 
having been lost in this manner. F ; races at Monte Carlo a short time before had eliminated 
‘At the best a sea breaks on board and puts your hee all the unseaworthy craft. 
out of action for the rest of the day. A eek: at Fortunately, the French Government had told off a 
may tow you to safety, or if you are near land you my be | destroyer and a cruiser to accompany the race, and the 
thrown on shore without any effort on your part. t is | sequel proved that these nursemaids of the sea prevented 
always inadvisable -to allow your motor to break a wholesale loss of life. Before the race was hulf over 
down near a rocky shore. Motor-racers are fraif things, | a bad storm arose, and_not one of the craft engaged 
and always come off second best in a contest with | succeeded in finishing. Five were lost after their crews 
rocks. had been rescued in mid-ocean with the utmost difficulty, 
Then, motor-boat racing is not for the careless man who | one was taken on board one of the cruisers, while the 
is always slopping petrol about. It is foolish to regard second survivor was towed in. 
an ex ive racer as a Guy Fawkes bonfire to be lighted | Tossed About Like a Cork. 
to make a public spectacle. A crack racer at Monte Ca:lo It was in this race that the intrepid motorist Madame 


| 
| 
baker burnt because a back-fire ignited some petrol in the Gast had such a narrow escape. Her vessel, tlie 
well. 
| 


The Délights and Dangers of Motor-boat Racing. 


Ir you want to go in for a really exciting, thrilling 
sport there is nothing to beat motor-boat racing. One 
moment you may be rushing through the water at 20 
miles av. hous, and the next jumping for your life from 
a flaming hull. 

Even under the best conditions motor-boat racing 
is exciting. You sit huddled up almost in the middle 
of the eazines, the noise of which is so deafening that the 
steersmaa has a small telegraph instrument in front of 
him to transmit orders to the engineer some three yards 
away. 

The steering wheel resembles that of a motor, and it 
- takes some strength to force the rudder round against an 
almost solid wall of water when making a sharp turn while 
running at full speed. As the boat cuts through the 
water she raises a shower of spray that threatens to swam 
her should anything ge wrong with the pumps whic’ 
must be kept continually at work. 

When Lifebelts Come in Handy. 

That is one of the thrills of these craft. It is the 
unexpected that happens. One minute the boat that seems 
hopelessly lagging in the rear, completely outpaced, finds 
herself running past her rival, brought to a standstill 
by a sudden stoppage of the engines; a race is thus never 
lost until it is won. 

No great harm is done to a motor on land if the engine 
suddenly breaks down, the chauffeur can get out and 
perform the ever popular—to the onlookers—grovelling 
act under the chassis, but a disabled motor-boat is at the 
- mercy of the sea. If the weather is bad the boat will 


Camille, broke down, and the accompanying destroyer 
tried to get a hawser aboard. But it broke, and the 
motor-boat was tossed like a cork on the angry waves. 
Then the cruiser Kleber was skilfully brought right along. 
side the Camille, although the least touch would have 
sent her to the bottom. 


It is annoying, too, to have spent £2,500 on a vessel 
which is expected to sweep all before her, but which 
unaccountably sinks just as she is making her rivals 
look small. ‘This was the experience of a French Count 
at one of the Riviera race meetings. 


Women Fainted with Fear. A oo ladder was lowered and a sailor descended ; but 

Ho was doing well when the excited spectators ashore | the lady refused to be rescued until her crew had been 
suddenly saw the stern stand up straight out of the water | taken off. The licutenant in command said he would 
and then disappear. Women shrieked and fainted until | leave her to her fate unless she obeyed, so she started u 
it was ascertained that one of the attending launches had | the ladder. Then the cruiser gave a lurch and she and 
rescued tho crow. The owner said a propeller had broken | the sailor were thrown into the sea. A bo’'sun at once 
loose or something, for he heard a tearing noise, saw agreat | plunged overboard, | and, -with the sailor, supported 
hole in the side of his boat, and the next minute she had Ttiene du Gast until lifebuoys were thrown and all three 
sunk. hauled on t ls ; 

Even the launch that comes to the rescue ma: only Even vessels for cruising and not for racing have their 
make disaster more complete. One boat was rifting | dangers. Last year a party of five were out in a motor- 
helplessly after a breakdown, and a steamer came up to | boat in the Solway Firth when one of the party went 
take it in tow. A motor-boat without any way on her below to make some tea by means of a spirit stove. 
is at the mercy of the sea, and no sooner had the launch | Unfortunately, the spirit upset, caught fire, and set the 
come alongside than a wave dashed the frail smaller craft | petrol alight. There was an explosion, and the vessel 
against her side—and there was more wealth lying at the | at once became a mass of flames. 
bottom of the sea. She was headed for the shore, but the engines failed. 

The most exciting motor-race on record was the famous The occupants put on lifebelts and clung to the stern until 
Algiers-Toulon contest in a storm some five years ago. | the flames compelled them to take tothe water. One man 
Experienced seamen shook their heads at the idea, pointing | swam ashore and gave the alarm, but two gentlemen and 
out that the vessels engaged were mere cockleshells unlikely ' a lady lost their lives. 


PITY THE POOR PASSENGER. 


Speaking at Leicester recently, the Organising Secretary of ths Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants stated that-in 1845 there were.815 railway companies in 
the country. In 1907 there were only 51, and this year there was not a single company unaffected by amalgamation and agreements. In view of this, our 
cartoonist suggests that before long we may have just one gigantic company. Passengers may then have a most unhappy tims, but we hope it won't be as bad as 
the outlook depicted below. 
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A brilliant new series of atoriece, entitled * Purple Myetery.” commences in the October ROYAL MAGAZINE, price 44. only: 
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275 for First Prize Winners. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 

To make a “Triplet” you take any one of the 
turee phrases of three words given in the first 
column below and add to it three additional 
words which begin with the same letters as the 
words of the phrase you have chosen. These 
initial letters my be used in any order you like. 
and the words you think out should have some 
bearing on the phrase selected. It is the three 

words you add that are called a “Triplet.” 


veer 


TWO TRIPLETS ALLOWED FOR SIXPENCE. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you three 
phrases of three words each, and we ask you to make 
Triplets with the three initial letters of any one of these 
phrases. The three phrases are a3 fo lows: 


Mary’s Little Lamb 
Father’s New Stud 
Policeman Raises Hand 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must have the 
same initial letters as those of the words of the phrase 
you select. Those letters, however, need not be used in tho 
order given, but your Triplet should have some bearing on 
the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examoles which will 
show you at a glance how to make this week's Triplets. 

Whan you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
write itout.cnthe form in theadjoining column, and senditon 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 


This week you will note that you may send in 

two different Triplets on one entry form for 

sixpence. These Triplets need not be made with 
the same initials. 


Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make some of your own. We undertake to distribute a 
cum of not lessthan £100, so be sure you post your Triplets 
on to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


—— 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 
1 Allatten pts must be forwarded on thé printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be written on one 
entry form; but any number of entry forms may be sent in 
provided cach is accompanied by a postal order for Gd. 
2, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
it a postal order for sizpence, and place it in an envclope addressed 
. Ee Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Mcnrictta Street, London, 
3. Mark your envelope ‘' Triplets No. 15”? in the top left-hand 


corner, 
4. All attempts must arrive on’ or b-fore Thursday, 
Scptember 29th. 


&. Everyone who enters must cead a pestal order for Gd. with 


Result of Triplets No. 12 will be 


RUGBY TRICKS. 


Throwing the Ball into the Szrum Helps Many a 
Foul Player. 


At Soccer unfair play may profit a side, an obvious 
instance being where a forward who has the goal at his 
pia A tripped (outside the penalty arca), the resultant 
free kick usually profiting the injured side nothing. 

At Rugby, however, if the referee thinks that a player 


would have scored but for unfair play on the part of his 
Opponents he has absolute power to award a try. But 
toguish players will play an unsportsmanlike game what- 
cver the penalties, and there is too much chicanery about 
modern Rugby. 

Much of it centres round the scrum. By the rules the 
Lall must be put into the s:rum fairly so that both sides 
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Now Awarded for TRIPLETS. 


ANOTHER £100 IN PRIZES GUARANTEED. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


10s. 


£25 in Consolation Gifts. 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 
Here are examples which will show you at a 
glance how to make “ Triplets.” Please note that 
you must not use any of these examples: 


Phiase: Frample Triplet: 


Mary's Little Lamb « Makes Life Lively 
Father's New Stud @& Necessitates Frantic Search 
Policeman Raises Hand & Haughty Royalty Passes 


the entry form. 


The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltl., so.” . 


and must be crossed ‘ &C 

in the manner shown in this example. The 
numter must be written in the space “provided 
on the entry form. Where one P.O. of higher 
value is sent to cover more than one entry form, 
the number of this P.O, must be written on each 
entry form. . 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cv nt.), three- 
fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten ‘Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of ilea will be tiken into consideration. If there are 
more senders than one of a Triplet thas selected hy the adjudi-a- 
tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. 

7, The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

3. This week the Editor gaarantees that the amount distributed 
shall not be kes than £100. 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
logs or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. . 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11, The published decision is final, avd competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. 


TRIPLETS Ne. 15. 


Triplet 


Phrase Selected ssccsccesecsceesssecseseesseenneee aeeeees 


Triplet 


agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's” 

Weekly.” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the printcd 
conditions. 


Sigrred sevsscssecrcessseeeenernetenaeensesensesanegnenen san gens artes 
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found on Page Iii. of Red Cover. 


| have an equal chance of securing it. An unscrupulous 
half, however, if he thinks tho referee is not looking, will 
put the ball in crooked so that his own forwards get it 
first, or he will screw the ball in with the same object. 

Another half-back dodge is, instead of putting the ball 
into the scrum, to throw it against the forwards’ legs ; 
the ball rebounds into his hands and he is away with it 
in a flash, pretending that he had got it legitimately from 
the scrum. Of course, this dodge can only be practised 
when the referee cannot see what the half is doing. 

“ Feet up” in the scrum is often practised by unsports- 
manlike forwards. The rule is that forwards must not 
lift their feet in the scrum until the ball has 7een fairly 
put in; but an unscrupulous forward will lift his foot just 
‘as tho ball is thrown in, and thus be able to secure it and 
heel it back before the other side have had a fair chance 
of securing it. 

A very cffcctive and legitimate manceuvre is for a wing 
three-quarter who sees he cannot get through to kick 
across the field so that men of his own team on that side 
may gather the ball and get away with it. If, however, 
these players are in front of the three-quarter when he 
kicks, they are offside if they attempt to touch the ball. 

To put them onside, the three-quarter races ahead 
after kicking until he has run in front of them, when he 
shouts “ onside.” 

So common, however, has the malpractice grown of a 
layer in these circumstances shouting “ onside ” when he 
nows perfectly well that his comrades are still offside, 

that the Rugby Union have had to add it to the list of 
offenzes for which penalties are given. 


TOASTING and IRONING 


w 
LABOUR SAVING 


METHODS. 


“RAPID” 
TOASTER 


TOASTS 4 SLICES 
AT ONCE. 


Simply Stancs on Gas Stove, 
Cas Ring, or Primus Ol! 
Stove. 


Allthere is to do is to plice 4 slices on rests shown and you 

lave in a few minutes perfectly-done toast. No more burnt 

fingers or flushed faces. Docs away with discomfort and 

extravagant fires. 1.6 only, 4d. )cetage. Of some Ironmongers 
and Gas Companies. 


Price only “NEW IDEA” 


IRON HEATER 


HEATS 3 IRONS AT ONCE. 


Used on gas stoves, etc., same as 

Toaster. Keeps irons clean and 

handles coo!. Docs away with long 

waits. A treasure in the home. 1/6 

ovly, postage 4d. Obtainable of rome 

Sy Ironmongers and Gas Compan-es, 
SenJ P.O. to-day, 


ARD PLANET 
aN GAS FIRE 
oy) 10/6 «= 


A beautiful stove for beating 
rooms. Wonderfully cheap and 
economical. POWEKFUL HEAT. 
Very artistic and teautifully 
finished, Ar a!ly handsome stove, 
and suitable for any a)artment. 
Small gas covsuimption. Only 
requires gas connection. Su. lied 
also in Porcelsin en.melled finish 
for 12/-. Send P.O. to-day. 


ELGARD STOVE CO., 
106 & 108 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Palate, Pocket, Peace and 


Pleasure 


ARE WELL LOOKED AFTER WHEN 


Fry 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa 


is on the table. Childhood and Old Age, 
Middle Age and Strenuous Youth, benefit 
irom its daily use. Its easy assimilation 
is a great point of merit. Told by the 
Taste. There’s Health in every Cup. 


FRY’S COCOA & CHOCOLATES. 


‘*s Have Won More Awards Than Any 
Others.”’ 


a woman's appsearancs—see the Oct: 


r) ee 
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HE NEWEST MAK 

Mrs. Cumper had enjoyed so 
many motor rides with various 
ingenious excuses that she had 
completely masterei the motoring voeabutary, and felt 
@ sense of possession in the borrowed cara. ° 


During a call on a less fortunate neighbour one day P F 
dhe was caletging on the I sath at tok: bered hair and shiny coat as he fished a roll of paper 


LUCtY MAN. | 
“You should do some motoring b all means,” she | « io” | 


: ks 
Sal on. “TI couldn't live without it. am so “This is the third time I’ve called to see him.” owled 
to qur Hightly Clippinger that I simply abominate horses. | the caller, “ and each time you have told me that he has 
By the way, what is the make of your machine?” just gone out. What's the explanation ?” | 
Oh, ° mine is a light-running lockstitch,” said her |)"“« PGou, know,” enewored the office boy;-“ but I) 
- friend sweetly, with hemmer, tueker, and buttonhote | suppose he must have been born under a lucky star.” 
>fCOoCc —_l0Co | 
, . 6 ee 1 
Peery at fs ack vows that he would traverse seas osc te topo "ot pen eatin’ o tuppenny | 
te leok into eyes.” 5. . 7 
Hehe! «'" He called on you last night as usual 2” The Other Slum Child :“ Lor! Wot a beotifal death ! 


Monde; “ Not last might ; he telephoned me that it 
was raining too hard.” “To what do you attribute your unvarying success ? , 


COC 


| 
ef 
> S0ce~<- “To being picked early for the village idiot. Nobody | 


“Yes,” said the musician in a reminiscent mood, | scheme.” 
“ my wife fet in love with me and married me when I 
-was learning to play the cornet.” 

“ Are you sure,” asked his friend, “that she married 
you ‘besense she leved you, or to make you 


ever tried to get me to indorse a-note or to go into a 
SOC 
GOING BACK-—B.C. 


stop practising on the cornet ?”” 

: . > 200 

Abel Stringem: “1 tell you, my boy, 
8 eould never have written & 
dremsa s 


ha 
Playwright : “You are very complimen- 


: “Not at all. Take, for 
instanco, that electric tram accident in the 
third act.” 

COC 

__ LABOUR IN VAIN. 

Tae skating gitl certainly does some 
strange things. One of them, o lady of 
et oa who hed by no means given 
a hope of married bliss, was skating on 


Suddenly she saw eoming towards her 
young man whom she had met st a dance 
Gnly a week before. 

ithout any hesitation, and apparently 
Sane reason, she pitched bead forward and 

The young man ran to assist her to rise, 
and then, raising his hat, seid : 

“Tam , miss, but I must leave you 
ow, as my wite is waiting over there for me,” 

left her. 
atever did you slip for 2” inquired 
the attendant. 

The tears stood in her eyes as she said : 

“ Mister, this aceident wonld never have 
happened if I’d known that the young man 
was married.” 


om0Ce 
Teacher of Geometry: “What? Your 


Mire. Biggs : “My husband seems to be 
‘Jost’ ai thoeght pid half ei perl ' 
Mirra. Diggs : “ ig is ideas are so far apart that Mrs. S§ who has bee : 
he can’t help getting et on the way from the one to | ache): “ Ten pndeen, I've ‘el ae en so 


the other.” last ! ” 
>So Mr. Snappem “ ‘apy tooth!” 
“ Orriozr,” said a stranger in a city of the Wild West, Mrs. Snappem : “ What do you mean ?” 


Mr. Snappem : “ It’s out of the reach of your tongae.” 


ee Ol eed 


Gentleman (to valet) : “Is his lordship at home ?” 
Valet : “* No, he has gone to the baths.” 

Gent. : “ Did he not say when he would be back ?” 
Valet : “ He said he would not make a long stay.” 
Geng. (takes a seat) : “ Then I will wait for him.” 


<* « want you te-arrest those two men over there for forcing 
me into a game of poker with them and then swindling 
“ y’r asking too much, stranger,” rejoined the police- 
man. “I can’t arrest them gents. One’s the honoured 
Mayor of this yer city, an’ the other's th’ chief of perlice.” 


10S 
THE BACHELOR SPEAKS. 
Gace tah bonrath ee, blomoenting terse wh x wits | ROE OTL LOU eee ee 
spreading chestnut-tree, with the rising moon behind them, | whore io ealhecray Be = a foo, Hom pray tell me, 


of love. - o 
“ And you love me ?” he cried. Valet; “In Switzerland!” 
> S0Cc< 


“_ a ae she whispered. 
love to hear you say those lovely words over and 
det a te pe y MOST TRAGIC OF ALL. 

“hen I Tove you, I love you, I love you!” she HE was one of those impetuous plungers who speculate 
twittered. . their savings in gold mines with the difference that he 

‘Ang to think that I must leave you to-morrow!” | had speculated not only all his savings oh them, but a little 

he muttered. — bit extra, to see if he couldn’t “ even up.” 
“ Don’t say it, dear love—don’t say it !”’ she entreated. And then had come the nows that his mines were 
« And what willmy nyum-nyum do when I’m away ?” | slumping worse than ever. 
he cried. “ What will she do in the lonely evening hours 
without me ? First Thursday he gloomily over his misfortunes. 


“ Ahem!” ommped d_an old bacheler, getting up from | “ Don’t you think, Mr. Stox,” said a fai 
“tthe other side of the tree and walking off. “I'll tell you | to him, that the cpaiingg taas of "Geuncomte on 


; ae fhat.eho’ll do in we hoy evening hours without you. |‘ Break, break, break,’ are wonderfully plaintive and | 


at big i t of hi ‘aaa. wt Ye 
n idio im as she is of you ‘ Yes,” was the melanchol ly ; “ but I think 
_ And silence reigned. ‘ Broke, broke, broke,’ is a a oe sadder ” a 


MAGAZINE, now op sale. 


eet ot = . 


As he sipped his oup of afternoon tea at is wife's | 


How Paul Beck, the famous detective, pitted his brains against the Black Hand is told in the October ROYAL 
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FEARED NOTHING. 
Tes skittish maid had 
her sweatheart’s purss, 

and wes about to open it. 

“No. no!” he cried warningly. “ Don’t look inside!" 

“Why not?” she asked. “Surely there cannot be 
anything I should not seo!” 7 

‘There might be.” 

“Then, that is just why I am going to open it,” she 


1”? she exclaimed defiantly. 
“Tf that’s so,” he sighed, “ when you look inside that 
purse you will be scared to death!” 
omc 
He: “ Have you ever leoked in tho glass when you are 
o” 


She : “No; I'm never angry when T leok in the glass.”’ 
7-0 


Mrs. Scott : “ You used to point Tom out to us as a 
model husband, and now you say he’s lazy.” 
Mrs. Mott : “ Well, he’s a model all right ; only he isn't 


a working model.” 
30 

The Manager : “ Uve got a new idca for a melodrana 
that ought to make @ hit.” 
The Writer : “* What is it?” : 
The Manager: “ The idea is to introduce a cyclone 
in the first act that will kill all the actors.” 
© pe OK 


WANTED A WINNER. 

Tre diner in the communicative wais'. 
coat and garralous socks regarded his ono. 
and-sixpeany lobster doubtfully. 

“ Waiter!” he cried. ‘ This lobster's 
only. got one claw!” 

The waiter inspected, and found that i: 
was so. Then ke searched his mighty min! 
for an excuse. 

“Well, sir,” he explained, “ you sce, sir, 
lobsters are such ar gee for fighting in 
the sea that they pull each other's claws 
off. sir, and the one that wins tucks ti 
other’s claw under his arm and runs away.” 

* Very well, then,” said the diner, “ts 
this lobster back, and bring me 8 winnct.” 

o>_0Co 


Mrs. Newlywed :“ It's jnst brutal of 
you to call it ‘ this stuff.’ You said 
you'd be glad if I baked my own breal 
and——” 


Mr. Newlywed : “ Yes; but I didn’t say 
I wanted you to bake mine.” 
_—_O0cC 
He: ‘I much the English to tis 
Amorican mode of spelling.” 
She 76 Yes o” 


He: “ Yes, indeed! Take ‘parlour.’ 
for instanee. Having ‘u’ in it makes all 


father told you that that was the shortest 
distance between two points. What is , the differenée in the world.” 
your father 2 a . 
Boy : “ He drives a taxi-cab, ma'am.” —— in museum) : “ This piece of work that you are now looking at goes | P—DOO~ 
D0 oe Visiter : “ What's it goi "ian for: i “Doctor, that ointment you left for my 
: ‘9 it going back to’im for? Ain't it satisfactory 7” | husband, to use on his rheumatic elbow 


——! may be all right, but there’s no use telling 
\ him te rub it in. He wen't take the troull> 
| to do that. You don't know him as well as I do.” 

“TI think I do, medam. I some stuff in that 
ointment that will make his elbow irritate like fury, and 
he’ll have to rub it.” 

D0 Cee 


“ & cage of love at first sight, eh 7” 
“No, second sight. The first time he saw her he didn't 
know she was an heiress.” 


oC 


“ J weag that Jones’s four daughters are married.” 
“Tg that se? I suppose he’s glad he’s got them ott 
| his hands 2” 
“Not exactly. He now has to keep the four husbands 
on their feet.” 
: =O 


WAKING HIM UP. 
A TRavELLeR who put up for the night at the leading 
hotel in a smail ee kee before do aha left explic!! 
| instructions to be called for an early train. 
| He was very much in earnest about the matter, wd 
threatened the boy with all manners of punishment il 
that duty was negl 
Early in the morning the guest was disturbed by o lively 
tattoo upon the door. 
| * Well ? ” he demanded sleepily. . 
‘ “T've got an important message for you.” replied 1:0 
, boy. 
The guest was up in an instant, opened the door. and 
' received from the boy a large envelope. 
| He tore open the envelope hastily, and inside found a 
slip of paper on which was written in large letters : 
“* Why don’t you get up ?” 
He got up. 


ive’ 


Week ENDING 
Srrt. 29, 1910. 


OUR SERIAL STORY. 


she says that you want to go out, darling, 
ie rh Cc 4 / to see after Rose. She is quite safe, ie 


By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE and OLIVER ALLEN. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
“] am the Woman.” 


lin town, first secing Ginevra safely on her way home. 
rvad told her that the would find Mary there—that she 
was ill and unable to give an account of her strange disappear- 
ance, but Ginevra had taken very little interest in this com- 
munication. She was curiously apathetic, sunk in a torpor 
out of which nothing could rouse her. Wiscly, her father left 
her alone. Time alone could help that bruiscd and tortured 
spirit ; there was no hope save in patience. 

When Sir Alan reached home he was met in the hall by the 
purse who had charge of Mary. His heart seemcd to stand still 
for an instant, then bounded forward at nokening specd. 
He was a prey to all the fears that must haunt one who loves. 

“Mrs. Henslowe ?” ho asked ; the calmness of his own 
yoice surprised him. ‘‘ Is she worse ?”” 

“Qh, no, she is better, quite extraordinarily so,” the nurse 
hastencd to assure him, ‘“so much better, in fact—that she 
wishes to go out—to leave the house. She says that she must 
fetch her child—she is excited, but I fancy a word from you 
might calm her.” 

“T'll go to her at once,” said Sir Alan quietly. 

The library door was ajar. Sir Alan opened it without 
noise ard looked in. 

Standing before the fire, her eyes upon the flames, her 
hands loosely clasped in front of her, he saw Mary. She was 
very pale—in the firelight he could sce the glitter of tears 
upon her cheek. For an instant she remained motionless, 
then she turned to the great chair beside the paper-strewn 
table, the chair in which Sir Alan always sat, and, leanin 
over it, touched. the cushion against which his head woul 
rest with her lips. Sir Alan saw the action and heard her 
murmur something, but what, he could not catch. As she 
raiscd her head—she saw him—and she shrank back, with 
fear in her eyes. 

But Dalbjac did not see it. He had only seen that impul- 
tiva secret action—that told him how completely he filled her 
thoughts. He took her hands and forced her gently into his 


How far the little 
legsrunevery day! 


What a lot of energy they 
useup! Are you sure that 
the owners of those little legs 
get enough nourishment— 
sound, complete food that 
gives back the strength that 
went in the day—and adds 
more to it? 


You should give them that 
food. It is Quaker Oats. 
The children love it. They'll 
clamour for it at breakfast ; 
and let them have it for 
supper, too! It brings sound, 
sweet sleep. 


Quaker Oats does not over- 
heat the blood, and forty 
meals cost only sixpence. 
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| again. 
I—I can't stay.” 
She made a movement towards the door ; Sir Alan tried to 
“ soe ne a repulsed him, shuts with bore re oe 
ne che to Matthew Spong on his | headlong haste she swept some of the papers with which the 

Sm Avan had go apa table was strewn to fie und. i 

Sir Alan, in spite of his rebuff, kept his hold on her. 

“* Mary,” he said, ‘‘ why, Mary ‘ 

He got no furthcr—with a scream she sprang back, pointing 
to one of the papers that lay upon the floor. Sir Alan glanced 
at it and picked it up. Mary snatched it from him. 

““ How—how,” she panted, “ how did you get this ? Oh, 
what does it mean?” She raised her hand, grasping the 
paper that in another instant would have been in the fire, 
but Sir Alan seized her wrist. 

“Mary, what do you mean ?” he said sternly. 
the meaning of this extraordinary behaviour ? What do you 
know about that letter? What is it to you ?” 

He took it from her as he spoke ; she did not resist. Her 
face was terrible to look upon in its anguish and despair. 

“Let me go,” her dry lips formed the words with difficulty. 
“Oh, Alan let me go!” 

“Not until I know why you wish to leave me,” he said 
uncompromisingly. 
sick of this mystery. 

She turned from him with a long, sobbing sigh. 

“If I do, you will never forgive me,” 
know the truth, Alan, you will hate me.” 

* And yet IL would rather know it.” he answered inexorably. 

She sank down into the chair, and Sir Alan stood beside her 
waiting. To Mary there came the thought that so many & 
dying person must feel when from the light of the sun, from 
love and hope, he or she is to be cut off for ever. 

“That letter,” sho said slowly. 
that you are ho!ding——” 

“Yes, yes,” he said impatiently. 

“That letter ’—she put up her hand and took it from him— 
“ Alan—I wrote it!” 

That Mary was not responsible for her words, that, in spite 
of all the doctor’s assurances, her brain was really affected, 
was the first thought of Sir Alan. 
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chair, then, kneeling by her, kissed the 
hands that had grown cold in his clasp. 
“The nurse tells me that you're better, 
Mary,” he said; he was softly kissing her 
nands as he spoke; “and I’m sure you 
must be—if you can come downhere. But 


“No, I’m not mad,” ehe said, “it’s true. My husband— 
was Fitzuree Sandys—he killed your cousin, Ralph Dalbiac. 
I saw him do it. You know him, Alan, he masqueraded as 
‘Mr. Hardy.’ 

* T loved you, and I hated him.” she continued. ‘ I wanted 
to be rid of him, sol wrote that Ictter. But—someone else was 
arrestid—by mistake. My husband escaped. He it was 
who saved Ginevra at that ball. He was at Trefoy—when 
wo were there—and then—I got desperate—I felt that [ 
must be rid of him—I determincd to kill him. It sounds 
dreadful, 1 know, but when a woman has suffercd as I suffered 
at my husband’s hands, she is capable of anything. Besides— 
I thought of you. We were to be married the next day— 
before then—my husband must die. 

“T thought that I should havo had the pluck—to carry out 
—what I meant to do, but—at the last—when—when— 
the moment seemed to come, I—was frightened; I tried 
to—to—do what I meant to, but—it was beyond me. It 
was not that I felt remorse—it was just simply that I coulda’t 
do it in cold blood.” 

“ Yet,” said Sir Alan, with indescribable bitterness—“ that 
letter—was written in cold blood.” 

A wave of colour rushed over Mary's palo face. 

“ T know, and I daresay it seems odd—that having done one 
thing, I should shrink from the other,” she said unsteadiliv, 
“but—I did. I—I was frightencd—I wanted to get away— 
when we stood beside the dreadful hole—and—and I just ran 
blindly—I didn’t-know where—and then—then—oh, Alan— 
I found that he was following mc—that we were on the cdyo 
of the cliffs that went down ‘to the sea—and then—then lhe 
told me—that he was going to kill me—that I was in his way— 
that ho was going to marry someone clse—and then—then— 
he tried to push me over—ard I struggled—I felt him fall 
too—and he screamcd—and then—I forgot everything. I 
struck my head in falling. I was unconscious—when Mr. 
Larolla came and fourd me.” 

Sir Alan gave a violent start. 
had he to do with it?” 

“Oh, he was very kind !”’ said Mary wearily. “* He found 
me—I was lying at the foot of the rocks, the fog had clearcd 
away. He told me—that he had followed my—my husband 
—that he had listened to us—and then—then he told me 
that—that my husband was dead—that he had been killed 
by falling over the cliff, he said—that I should be charged 
with his murder. He offered to help me to get away—into 
safety—and I was so terrificd—I thought only of getting 
away, for—how could I defend myself?” 

Her voice died away on the last syllable. Sir Alan, leaning 
one arm on the mantelshcelf, conccaled his face from her. He 
waited until Mary took up her tale again, telling how she had 
been guided to a village some miles away from Trefoy by 
Larolla—that from there she had taken the train to town— 
that she had remaincd concealed in rooms that Larolla had 
found her. He had told her that she was suspected, that she 
would be arrested. He promised her that he would help 


morrow she shall be fetched. She is well 

eo and happy ; you needn't worry about her.” 

He spoke cheerfully, as, indeed, ho felt ; 

Mary was restored to him; but with a 

sudden gesture she drew her hands away 
ard rose from the chair. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t,” she said hoarsely. 

“Alan, I had meant never to see you 

I prayed that I never might. You must Ict me go. 


“ What's 


“ Larolla,” he said. ‘“* What 


“ Mary, you are so much to me. Iam 
L insist on your telling me the truth.” 


e said. ‘If you 


“ Alan-—that letter— 


“ What of it?” 


Mary divined it. (Continued on next page-) 


Health, 


life’s precious gifts, owes—ah! 
how much, to Cleanliness! 


greatest of all 


The simplest and surest route to 
cleanliness and health is the daily use 
of NUBOLIC Disinfectant Soap. 


Use Nubolic in your bedrooms, living 
rooms, bathroom, and_ kitchen ; let the 
children use it freely, for Nubolic does 
more than clean—it purifies, it safeguards 
HEALTH, and by saving doctor's 
bills pays for itself over and over again. 


Three sises of Nubolic Soap are scld by Grocers, Oilmen, & Stores everywhere 
Full Ib. (16 0zs.), 340.5 3 1b. (12 0zs.), 34.; 4 1b. (8 ozs.), 2d. 


Watson’s ' Pets and Hobbies’ Book—a real Treasure for the Children— 
will be sent Free in exchange for three Nubolic 
Soap wrappers (either size). Address — 


JOSEPH WATSON & SONS, LTD., 
WIIITEHALL SOAP WORKS, LEEDS. 
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had stood by terrified and sick with horror, tried i a 
helplessness to save me. As though se con ie 
slipped—I caught her—too late. She went down—Aoun 
alle pebegge 3 Pde blue depths past me—she was lout. fa 
ps Knee ig z a—it wae her husbaad who killed her, and 

“You scoundrel, how dere you?” cried Si 7 
sudden fasy. “It was you who killed eetecndonead ie 
down. with you—you killed her ; because of it I was always 

glad—that I'd killed you. I nover felt any remorse. I w: 
that Pd had the luck to kill you.” - 


glad 
Laro! ave a sudden . ‘ So—you do acknow 
that I'm Temes Forrest,’ he said. “ must oe a 1. 
for ne one else knows the of that little affair on the 
Weissenhorn. But T may as wel tell you how I got out of 
that crevasse into which you chucked me. You thougiit 
that I went down, Heaven kaows how many hundret 
feet safely to my doom. But you were wrong. That was 
your wife's fate, but I fell on a ledge, that jutted out som. 
; fect, below the opening ; F lay there hidden from you. I hear 
He laughed, o thin, evil laugh. Sir Ajan terned away you ranting and raving, ealling to Ginevrs, but [thought thar 
in loathing from him. ee 2 it weuld be wiser to try and struggie out alone, than with your 
“You t be mad,” he seid. “None but a madman | help, that, I faney, would have meant sending me to the 
could take pleasure in such vile cruelty as you have practiced.” | bottom. | 
* T am not mad,” Lagolla retorted ; he strode up to Sir Alan,| “ When, at last—you went away, I set myself to gettin 
go close that Dalbiac involuntarily drew back. “I wilt tell | out. It was not easy. I'd nothing to eut steps with—one 
you, not what, but who 1 em—and thea—then you will | ice-axe, only my’knife—and you can imagine that it wasn't a 
a it | Forrest ! quick job. And them te ase those tiny notches that Id 
‘As though they ware micailes, he sgee — ie re rae a Wai — one after another in them 
Dalbiee. orgettul dread that her uncle might | a! w that o id be where Ginevra wai 
discover her, rushed out of her of coneealment and ran va aia 


—and— I loved her—I didn’t want to die. 
totim. Ashe ssw her he her back fiercely. “| wanted to live, Dalbiac, to make things hot for you 
* What are you here for ?” he almost shouted. “Let me| I suppose the shoek, and the awful strain of those houra, 
settle my account with this man. Great Heavens, how long 98 I made the and stifi worse, when I trusted myscli to 
has it been ontetanding! I am James Forrest—whom you j 


‘ them and clim up that wall of ice, with death and destruc. 
imagined lying dead, hidden for ever in that crevasse on the | tion waiting for me, affected my brain. Anyway, when at 
Weissen! ide by side with the wife whom you killed. | last I was out of that hideous crevasse I never thought of 
Yes, Rhoda—that man—is a murderer. Years ago, when he | returning to our hotel and denouncing you—I went down by 
the Italian side, to Chivieo, and there—I was ill—and nearly 


alive—and to live.’ 
i S marriage into which she had been 


i speak. Si ‘Alan had been right when he 
he did not sprerte’ in the beckggound—but—that 
ta! 


i t 
Se ee ona Lileca ngles that fate delights to 
surely, thought Alan Delbiae, none had ever equalled 


| 


i 


of ee Henslowe—aad 

followed Hardy to his mecting with the woman you weve 
going to marry the next day. I t sight of him—as he 
made his way over the moors. I been talking to your 


, 
v 


BF 


them, and 2 

like myself to follow a y fellow like Hardy, to eatch 
up with him. I'm wonderful for my age. I really am. 
Everyone thinks se, for over seventy, you know—why, it’s 
remarkable.” 
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as al loved her—and then—he —— of the 
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could not bear to look upon her besuty 
re soul He left her—and 
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gave what came from th Rhoda and I, and his wife, were together in Switzerland—he learned Bie 

titiously lit—for she had no ight to be 5 ied. It was a complication of things— 
there—reading, in her uncle’s , the "THE ‘ALE Of fe S , anyway, for three months I  w: 
disections for the ing of that love =“, P FRIAL eu to he dying, F sosarld, have: died 


composi: 
f whose aid Rhoda meant seriously , —I suppose—if a man staying in the hotel 
| exponen Tris His 15 THE STORY WRITTEN [ DRIVEN, shee’ Pa tcand ix, bade taken oi 


that she had stolen the from him his SENT TORQUES) FOR YOu HOME. _ imterest in me, got me the best of a.lvic 

_weath would have consumed her, and A SERIAL. STORY: THE most EXceLLeD BY NONE AND cal somes, walt I got well ot bi 

though Rhoda was co , she was p ‘ offered te take mo as his secretary. — 
pe her uncle—even whilstshe admired for THE bbe & BEST ommend m EQUALLED BY FEW “You see, he took it for granted that I 
Ce ce va wan 12 PETE NAM StPAROOND WEIR, UR MERE OYPCARGORO WEEN OF = Ror oaea 
— ae i? Ginevra ae cao . a &. found pet rey as ari a T waa 
te 7, , therefore, Was thought 5 elt that it w 
of? "At least, trusted so, but she 18 THE INK THE AUTHOR Tas 1S THE CHORUS best that F should continue ee My a 
shivered when she er Jim's fury, b CONSUMED didn’t Ce biti 48 nie | biew that he 
when he Jearned 0! e fact from her WRITE THE STORY THE 5 WHEN THE FIRST INSTALMENT was well att to—I hi loved 
uncle. He had been like ale beside Ee . SS his mother—there was no cick pei hs 


DITOR BOOMED 2 CAUGHT THE EYE : é 

himself, he had rushed from the honse, : } should be especially dear to me. Xo [ 
himelf, he bed raat the tale, and his FOR THE READERS OF PEARSON'S WEEKLY Or THE READERS OF PEARSONS WEEKLY closed with Dyar’ Larell’s offer. 1 
intention of going to Sir Alan Dalbiac to : : became his secretary—he was rich lus 


have it disproved. * 7. oe business was that of a designer of costumes, 
— —— peiapae mead THESE ARE THE PEND OFT pomen THIS 15 THE PRICE THE ; and he also ae - ssa jab 

v a AKEN HAND @SSonre was origina ersian. e lived at 
fo come and ece her that evening. He Wf per og =p ee F EDITOR PAD Teheran, My hair had turned competi 
had sent round that he would do so if PLOT OF THE OR THE STORY THAT PUTS ALL © white after my illness, I grew a bev, 


stained my face and hands, and became 
known as Dyas Larolla, Dyas's adopted 
son. 

“For years we lived and worked 
together —then he died—I inherited all 
his fortune, and the care of you, Rhoda, 
the daughter of his half-brother. We 
were in Paris—but I moved to London, 
and now that I was my own master, I felt 
Icould carry out the scheme of vengeince 


ible. oda’ iri had risen STORY SO | : 
seer a had ceased the book Fon THE READERS OF PEARSON'S WEEKLY Casa Pf IN THE NS WEEHLY 


8. 

THIS 13 THE ONE POOR 
UNFORTUNATE. WIGHT 

WHO COULD NOT READ THE 


ing Jim downstaire—being tastcles it INTELLECTUAL TREAT 


P ; TALE SO BRIGHT 

. Rhoda was reading the directions im the For THE READERS OF DEARSONS WEERLY IN THE PAGES OF PEARSON'S WEE § ) on you, Dalbiae, that bad always been 

book once more, to be quite certain that KL in ae mind. : 
she had followed them correctly. The sound of the opening | that I cared for her—that I loved her. I had hidden it—for “ ['d never forgotten that I hated you—I always meant you 
of the door at the further end of the room made her etart in | years—but at last I told her.” te differ ond think I’ve done best. My son has 
sudden terror. She blew out her candle, and waited breath- | As he spoke, Dyas Lagolla raised. his arms suddenly above | suffered too—but that was unavoi Ive ruined your 
Jeas in the dark. She had imagined her uncle aie ane his head and shook his clenched fists as though in rage. His | daughter's life—only through her could I etrike at you-—Lut 
of in one of those accesses of opium smoking to which she now pele eyes flamed as rested on Sir Alan Datbiac, who | now—there is one piece of information that I’ve reserved for 
’ ted. ut no word, but stood absolutely still, staring at | you—one item of news that I think will make all the tortur9 
step and the little hesitating cough t he was wont to give. | Larolla with an expression of blank amazement and stupe- | that you’ve already endured as nothing, to what you can now 


ere was a click as he turned on the light. faction. When Larolla raised his arms with that wild gesture | suffer. It is about your wife.” 
instinctively shrank back, then she heard the sound of other | ‘he shrank back involuntarily, and then he spoke. Larolla laughed, a malicious, evil laugh, and Sir Alan turned 
footetepe, and her uncle addressing someone. “It is not true,” he cried hoarsely. “‘ Forrest is dead—I— | away in lostivin from him. 

“ F's @ late visit—but I am glad to see you, of course. ” “If you still lave @ spark of common decency left, you'll 


m —— 
Pray tell me what I can do for you. Have you come to fetch “You killed him,” interposed Larolla with a fierce laugh. | not mention her name,” he said in slow, determined tones. 
- . * Yes—so you think. When you left me—with your wife— | ‘‘ Your vengeance has-been complete. When your 59" 
Consumed by curiosity to see who her unele’s visitor could | to look for the other path that would lead to the Weissen- wished to marcy my daughter I forbade the match. When 
be, Bhoda ventured to look out beyond the screen. To her | horn’s summit—you had ft in your mind to murder me. You | saw that nothing but the truth would stop it—I told it 
astonishment there stood Sir Alan Dalbisc! Her uncle, | came back to spy—to——” to your som I told him that FE had Killed his father—and 
who bad seated himself, was looking up at him, smile upon “T did no such thing,” broke in Dalbiac with sudden | why?” 

bis bearded lips Larolla wore a long, fantastically | vehemence ; the cloak of stupefaction, of incredulous horror “Oh!” eried: Rhoda suddenly. She tore herself fres 
embroidered dressing-gown of some rich, purple-hued Persian | fell from him, he spoke now ae one who thinks only of defend- | from her uncle's grasp, and faced Sir Alan with fierce dark 
staff. With his white locks and deeply-coloured face, he | ing himself, ‘' It was an accident—pure accident—that Icame | eyes all dim with tears, ‘‘ so that is why—he could not marry 
might have passed for some Eastern sage or soothsayer. back—to find you——"" her—but why did he care; what did it matter ? I—1 love 
ve come to ask you what you mean by your extra- He stopped short. Not after all these years could he recall | him, and it weuld be the same te me, whatever his parents 
ordinary and really unpardonable behaviour,” eaid Sir Alan. | that awful moment when he had returned to the spot where he | had done. How can that touch love? Oh—my Jim, 0 
He steadicd his voice with difficulty ; it seemed so monstrous | had left his wife and James Forrest—to see her in his friend’s | Jim, to think thet your own father has lied to make you 

that this old man should have dared to meddle in his affairs. | arms, to hear broken, passionate words of love, of adoration | miserable, has fought against your happiness.” 
“ Mra. Henslowe has told me—everything. I have told her— uttered by that friend whom he had trusted as a man would | To Larolla this wey of locking at the matter secmed f1r- 


that her husband is slive—for some reason of your own trust himself. fetched. H Rhod: . 
you tortured her by making her think hereoif guilty TLarolle burt into a swago laugh. He put out his hand and | ©“ Fool,” a aaa eceeates, ome think that even OY 
of marder. I ask you what that reason was? What bad seized Rhoda by the arm, dragging her close up to him. She | own son could stop me in my revenge ? Why, for all thes 


she, what had J done—that you should blast her life—arid | resisted, for her_uncle’s aspect terrified her, but he held her, | years I’ve kept myself conceal m bim—because it would 
my ape ceria Your plot was fiendish—{ft was beyond | despite her struggles. tags Laat wa wth m ge ge Ginevra Daltnac 
words “Took at that man, Beoda,” he said in shrill, vibrating | to love him. I waste Ace to euffer—for she should never 
panoh| y But—what had I done to oop you sbould spe at the respeeted, gre lawyer, whose name | have married him—that I had sworn.” had 
wa g such ghastly reia upon me is revered as synonymous with uprightness and integrity. | All the concentrated hatred, the dee brooding malice 
The deep, thrilling voice ceased. Rhoda, unsuspected ang | Thet man, Rhoda, is a murderor. He tried to kill me—he | for years had been cherished in a intel: diseased ancl warp 
fascinated wacbing Oe nes saw her uncle rise from his | threw me into that erevaese u whose edge we stood—I'll | was expressrd in thoso wouts. Rhoda, dashing away * 8 
thal nt Sir Alan. . be fair—I own thet we stro led—God knows—I wanted to | tears for which she despiscd herself, looked at the man who 
What reason bad I?” said Dyas Larolla “ The most kill bi —~I hated im because he was the husband | was Jim's father with almose superstitious horror: In his 
geasen that @ man can possess, Sir Alas Dalbiao— of the woman I loved. But—I'd no luck. I went over. | diabolical plotting and planning, in his cold-blooded wailing 


of revenge. She ”—his voice fell, into it there came a strange huah— | f hi ; She turned avy 
“ Revenge —Sir Alan repeated the word ssornfully— ‘“ Ginevra, his wife, tried to saveme. Think, Rhoda-—she who fron sii wanneitce, eer 


A new serive of articles on Wonran’s Dress begins in the October ROYAL MAGAZINE. They are articles thet realty matter 
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vi tea on arnumina|CLEVER STEELWORKER INVENTS AN 
EVERLASTING SINGLE BLADE SHEFFIELD 
STEEL SAFETY RAZOR. 


tell you that I thought would give you extreme 
HOLLOW-GROUND, TOO, AND THE MOST PERFECT SHAVING BLADE IN THE WORLD. 


and crquisite torture. Hereitis: When you saw me being 
TRY THIS NEW-STYLE COMPLETE “MULCUTO” SAFETY RAZOR FOR 30 DAYS FREE. 


eye in my arms, when ou heard me telling her that 
ae oo thought that a cared for me. Well, I can tell 
A great drawback to the ordinary Safety Razor has now The objection to ordinary safety razors is that you are 
been overcome by aclever Steel-worker. apt to find you have purchased—to use an Americanism— 


these years you have wronged her. She hated 
sou at Feared me, heodase she knew that I adored her. 


me— she 


Her own idea was always to avoid me, but you never realised 


Bs You were blind—so blind that you never saw that she 
«as struggling to get awey from me when I held her—and 
klescd her—for the first and last time! You fool, you killed 
her—and she loved you. Let that thought make gall and 


rormwood of the rest of your life.” Everyone who uses the ordinary Safety Razor knows the something “ with a string on it.” 

He turned away; em ie aanly chee tt nuisance—and the ever-recurring expense—of the “ one- In such cases the razor itself is only a bait or decoy, and 

cae saat _ Sa eles, y new blade.a-shave” idea. its initial cost is but the first of a long series of 
oda Ww 


So remarkable is the success of the new Sheffield-steel payments you are called on to make in order to use it 
single-blade Safety Razor that the Company formed to properly. 
manufacture and supply it have decided to send their new That is to say, you find yourself under the frequent 
“ Mulcuto” Safety Razors on 30-days’ free trial toall who necessity of buying new blades for your razor. Some 
wish to try them. safety-razor firms, indeed, actually direct you to “ throw 

It stands to reason that only a first-class article can stand away” the blade of your razor after each shave, and fit 
such a test as this. another one before shaving again. It would be less ex- 

‘An inferior razor can never be sent out “on approval,”as pensive and inconvenient to “throw away” such a razor 
directly those who try it find out its poor qualities they phogelake and to ong oe instead a 2s. 6d. “ Mulcuto,” 
refuse to buy it. the blade of which lasts for years. 

But, although the “ Mulcuto ” costa only half-a-crown, it “Twelve months ago I bought one of your Safety 
is so superior in every way to safety razors costing anything Razors,” writes Mr. F. H. Sharp, of Fulham, “ and I have 
up to a guinea that absolutely everyone who has yet tried had it in use every day. I am still using the same blade 
it oe approval Cpe a his Pra oJ keep t ge mnin and nothing has been done to it beyond stropping.” 

« T have used the ‘ Mulcuto’ Safety Razor for 10 mon er ; 
writes Mr, Jesse Relf, of Northholme, Hastings, “and am SHAVING WITH BLADES OF GR&SS. 
delighted with the ease and the comfort of my daily shave. It stands to reason that a razor-blade of highly.tempered 
My son has also used one eight months, and he is equally steel, carefully hollow-ground by hand, like that of tho 
pleased, so that we congratulate ourselves upon finding such ‘ Mulcuto,” will give you a better, easier, and cleaner 
an economical and shave than ono of those blades as 
pleasant means of thin as a piece of paper, or a blade of 
shaving.” grass, which are simply sliced froma 

This is a typical length of rolled band steel, and 
specimen of the thou- which naturally scrape, drag and 
sands of letters re- roughen the skin. 
ceived from delighted The touch of the ‘ Mulcuto ” upon 
users of the “ Mul- your cheeks is as soft and gentle a3 
cuto” Safety Razor the touch of a woman’s caressing lips, 
praising its con- yet, in spite of its gentleness, it 
venient, inexpensive, gives you an absolutely perfect shavo, 
comfortable and and leaves your skin as smooth as the 


Go down and tell Hardy that I want him,” he said. “I 
beard him come in. Tell him that I am waiting for him.” 
Rhoda gave & doubtful, tened glance at Sir Alan, but 


oor was open—she caught a glimpse of Fitzurse Sandys 

oe back in his chair. She sent in and spoke to him. 

“Uncle wants you i accagmin’ Mr. Hardy,’ she said ; “he 
told me to tell you that he’s waiting for you.” 

Fitzurse made no ee ce was looking hn a 
d. resting w) ie le, gripped an emptied g' 
ar argh ttle cry as she lanced at it. It was the 
glass containing the love potion: dys had seized upon it 
and greedily runk the wine in which it was disguised. 
Phoda, furious at this mischance, rushed to him and seized 


“How dare you, how dare you!” she cried passionately ; 
“it wasn't for you—it was for Jim—Mr. Forrest. How ee 


torror upon the ceiling. Rhoda gave a scream and hid her 
face. For Fitzurse Sandys was dead ! 


whole heart. 
“Ts it that that has killed him—but how could it?” she 


cried again and again. “Oh, Jim, tell me it is not that! | vastly superior shav- JOINT TO Py ives petals of a lily. To 
How could it be?” ing qualities. wee oni IA = sum up the advan- 
Forrest, looking at the ghastly picture of death that con- And it is a fact gacune Set i. tages of the ‘“ Mul- 


cuto” Razor :— 

1. It costs only 
2s. 6d. (and you 
can have it on 
thirty days’ 
trial). 

2. Its blade does 
not require 
renewing, but 
can be re- 
stropped again 
and again. 

3. It does not get 
out of order. 


fronted them, only shuddered. Much as he might wish to 
comfort Rhoda, he could not a that her potion was not 
answerable for Sandys’ death. To him came the thought 
that Ginevra was free. He could but thank Heaven for it. 

“ What shall we do, what shall we do ? ” wailed Rhoda. She 
rank down in a chair, hiding her face, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards. “Oh, it is too awful! J im—what can 
we do? I feel a murderess.”” 

Before Jim could reply, the door that he had closed now 
ad Dyas Larolla came in—and behind him was Sir 

an. 

“We've waited long enough for you, Hardy,” said the 
former angrily, “ but—Fve brought the man you've tricked 
and cheatcd—to see you. I’ve come to tell you that you 
too—have been cheated. Your wife is not dead—though I 


that the longer you 
use the “ Mulcuto,” 
the more you appre- 
ciate its clean, quick, 
velvet-like touch, the 
combined strength 
and simplicity of its 
construction, and its 
freedom from any 
liability to get out of 
order. 

Why not make a 
free 30 days’ test of 
the “Mulcuto” for 
yourself? Use the 


made you think she was—that you'd murdered her—that— | Cou iven below — - q 4. It gives you a 
good Heavens—what's that ?” . ee . mplete , Model de luxe 36 quick gnd_per- 
He started back in‘ unfeigned horror as he beheld the rigid | fect shave. — 


“Mulcuto” Shaving 
Outfit will be sent 
you on approval 


body that Jim Forrest. was now supporting, as it 5. You eannot ent 


slowly from its chair. Rhoda, with a cry, sprang to her feet yourself with 


and again poured forth her tale. As to whether any blame | gratis and post free. ; it 
could attach to her she was indifferent. The truth must be This Shaving Outfit, packed in a neat, compact little case, (“Anyone can shave in the dark with them,” 
Inown—she told it without hesitation. comprises the following useful Shaving Requisites, all per- writes Mr. C. A. Beesley, of Hemel Hempstead, 
Dyas Larolis, an he still must be called, listened in silence featly made and beautifully finished off : “and for the aged and nervous people it is a 
. That potion that you mixed is deadly,” he said at length did “ Muleuto” No. 3 Nickle-plated Safet: blessing; it enables them to have the easiest 
"I told you once—that to have an effect you must give it to Ms Se ried athe i ae J of shaves without cutting themselves.”) 
the person who has stolen your beloved from you, that your 3 vial li ning grip-handle ‘8. You can test it for thicty days without charge. 
! tinal most drink it. E told you that in the Bopes Ghee sie (a) Speciat rtulcuto” Safety Guard Fill up th iven below and forward it with a 
) Would prepare it for G Dalbiac. Iam that that (b) Patent Mulcuto” § ety bet os | eae ¥ low — Spt aoe 
| Pecr'dalt seek fool Aes paid doskeed he yee eee bet Pe aw tee lee sade, ented order tor 28 a ome BW). 31 to 83 High Holborn, 
, Ev lee cued Ett here wi a inguet ee | OMe? Fete tui, cole soften, gy: enon empany (Dept. P.W.), 31 to 38 High Holborn, 
othing will be disc i i ma , double- , highly- , W.C. . 
: ali 900 dest a gee Lor Pion be the — tempered Sheffield steel, which lasts ipaciekally Pe! eas * of post de pe oe Shaving Outfit descriked 
death ? “A trifle really—that it is in the power of all of us for ever, and shaves the better the more it is used. above wi orwarded post free. . 
: to bestow.” 2. A smart new idea in Blade-Holders for use when F You can ort - for bid ar a ates end a thn 
n But Rh im wi tropping the blade. ime you send it back wil e intimation that you do no 
: bathing. oda looked at him with mingled hatred and fearful 3. Per ons “Mulcuto” Shaving Case for holding the like it, your ae ba ng oat be a ~ you. Ga n 
“T have kil ” : an above. exquisite’ ly silver-finis: oO e Laxe Mulcuto may be 
d 7 whatever a oe a is plage Mepores a This ontire outfitwill be sent you for 30 daysfree of charge. obtained on the same terms for only 3s. 6d.) 


You havo ample time in thirty days to find out all the If, however, as everyone else has done—you like the 


id er. Jim, ering tered senses | qualities, good or bad, of any razor. ‘And if at the end of razor, then you can keep it, and no further payment is 
* moncd the a Bac hes 7 doctor, and hes ago ‘Miawe t thirty days’ trial you do not like the “Mulcuto,” required. Here is the coupon. Use it to-day and obtain 
: uid, saw that the dead man was decently attended to. Th simply send it back and your deposit of 2s. 6d. will be for yourself the benefits to be derived from the use of this 
"a ¥aited until the doctor had come and until they heard returned to you. perfect shaving set. 
7 Tenict that tt was «case of hears failure. The inquess De en | ee) 
ve on ‘ollowin, . Jim ertook to ’ 

: te Drat Laella on the subject, and sought bin out in bs ||| THIS 1S THE COUPON ENTITLING YOU TO A 30 DAYS’ FREE | 
t ‘room. He returned time—and th 66 ’ 
; nhs white, tense face that tld Dalbao that eovesitst ||| TRIAL OF THE MARVELLOUS “ MULCUTO” SAFETY RAZOR. 
ty ee een home Neentleg: wae: Ricelen: meee SSS? To the YMULCUTO" MANUFACTURING CO. 3. 9 sigh notice, W.C 
Bed ‘When the doctor 2 ept. P.W.), igh Holborn, W.C. 
be all would be had gone, after having been satisfied thee irs,--Please forward to me, carri id. by return, the “ Mulcnto” Shaving Outfit (including Safet 

7 ane y age id, by return, 6 ulca aving ut a including y 
= Sir Alan. be in order on the morrow, Jim Forrest turned to Mat ie was Tenclosa al order for 2s. 6d.,* in complete prepayment, upon the condition that you return 
. he, He says—that you will tell me—it ts true,” he said the cash to mo in full should I send the Outfit back within 30 days. ‘| 
at herein “is it—Sir Alan—is it trac—that—that man is my " 
nl, seer athet You never killed him t © NAME. scccsesssecssesssesssseeseesensensscensennennees a saeco RIG AIE ccsjuenverastncmmanccgmiaeneates ai 
! nodded » th 7 , 
ha tntreaty, he naan Tien: Vanes sok Sale ‘tas Gee? SPT cession caren ennnne steenen nc eA EST osontecduslseavet ties 
: cy ae te is pe—ca nem apt ||| ne a (adi 
g ’ le t!} hacepet title tial | | SS lll : . : 
7 has made me very thankful. kes lees cet burden *Send 3s. 6d. if you would like one of the Modele de Luxe Silver-Plated Razors on 30 days’ trial.--(Advt.) 


(Concluded on next page.) 


How to Dress Well, triffes that make all the difference in a woman’s appearance—see the October ROYAL 


MAGAZINE, now on sale. 
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it was brought home to me—how—through my mad love for 
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that was intolcrablo—a:d yet—at the same time—adds to 


cd 
my remorse.” Jim—I killed a man, and, had my poor uncle had his way, I 
‘A gleam of hope came iato Jim's haggard eves. should have killed your daughter. Marriage is not for me. 
“What is iti” he asked, and Sir Alan told him. He did | I give up Jim, and I hope that you will put no more obstacles 
not spare himself—that he could have so little urd :ratood, so | in his and your child’s way. I go to Paris to-morrow. Jim 
little trusted his dead wife was a bitter reproach to him. | will get my letter of farewell the same day.” ; 

But to Jim it brought fresh life. He had scen only too | Sir Alan looked at her with respect—this slim, frail creature, 
> plainly that he could not marry the daughter of the man his ; who could carry out such a sacrifice, and with such 
. ather had betraycd, nor coy'd he marry the dvughter of his | courage. 7 : 

: father’s murdercr. But now—Alan Dalbiac was not guilty “ You have found out the great secret, he said slowly. 
: of his death, and the d>ad woman had to the end been a loyal “ Love is nothing, unless self never enters into it. 
, wife. Only—a darkness as of night fell upon Jim as he Rhoda gave an odd smile—to hide the tears that were so 
remembercd Rheds. near. 7 _ 
P .*T came herc—to fetch Rose,” he said presently ; “I “ T certainly do love Jim better than myself,”’ she said ina 
called at your house, Sir Alan, and I found Mrs. Henslowe in matter-of-fact manner. “ I want him—to be happy.” 
t distress about her child; I promised to take her back. Her words rang like a refrain in the mind of Alan Dalbiac, 
There is no reason why I shouldn't, is there ? She is better | when, the following day, he drove to the neat little house in 
there than here, poor child.” Brixton, where lived Mr. Jarvis Cundall. The old man 
Sir Alan agreed, controlling his agitation at the thought of received him with effusion, and begged to know what he had 
Mary. Rose was sent for, sleepy and bewi'dered, for she had discovered. 
been rouscd from her slcep, and Jim urdertook to deliver her | _ “I have come to tell you that the murderer of Ralph 
safely over to her mother. Sir Alan said that he would come Dalbiac, my cousin, has met with a violent end—a just 
later ; he rast see Mr. Larolla before leaving the house. retribution,” said Sir Alan gravely. You were right, 
The natural hesitation that preccd-d that name was not | Mr. Cundall. Your son was innocent. 
overlooked by Jim, who frowned uneasily. “ Did I not always say so?’ cried Mr. Cundall vehemently, 
«“T can't help it,” he said hurriedly ; Sir Alan—after all | he wiped his eyes without any pretence cf embarrassment, 
these years, I can’t feel towards that man as though he were “and—that anonymous letter, Sir Alan—that was really the 
my father. For the sake of some mad scheme of vengeance | cause of my son's eath—who wrote that ? m 
on you, he left me to grow up a3 I could—without him. He “ That is what I want your forgivencss for, Mr. Cundall, 
didn’t really care what became of me, and I can feel nothing | 8aid Dalbaic, “ the writer was— was a desperate and miserable 
for him. If it’s wrong—it isn’t my fault.” woman—the wife of the culprit. She was hardly responsible 
“My dear Jim, no one can blame you,” said Sir Alan, «ig | for what she did—we—who are men, who cannot know what 
is quite natural. Take Ruse home to her mother. I'll | & woman is often forced to suffer—what a torment her life 
follow soon.” can be made, must not judge her.” : 
He’ paused, his heart beatin madly, ¢onscious that whilst 
leading with Jarvis Cundall for Mary—he himself had 
CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. orgiven her. Of the horror of her wild, mad act, of the 
e Conclusi repugnance that he had felt, there was now no trace. Only 
OncTUSIOn: love—stronger than hate—stronger than death  itsclf— 
‘ remained. It was eternal—beyond man to dcstroy, this gift 
ee, ‘ from God. 
“Wass Jim, with hia hatte charg, bad soe. Alan | You you putt go movie et malay A 
> ted to find Larolla, otherwise James Fortost:norwas he cannot but forgive her,” said Mr. Cundall tremulously. My 
° duappointed.  Lorolla ‘vas pacing up and dows. the room daughter-in-law, who has gone to ae Hh ee ao I 
his ems folded, his hards hidden in the wide sleeves of his Sane ee an Lhad deve: kore, “Pie poor 
fantastic dressing-gown. ; ; i Yea 
"Be looked up with  vaguo mile ap Dating entered 0 | | And yoo wil ake tober py reences | eros 
t og i as pap eae te has — taken * aa ik It was late that evening before Sir Alan reached home. Per- 
ah Bay. sreeWill y. S208 pr Bn ear) as: Beet im—and i8 | haps recalling Rhoda's ‘words, he was not surprised to find 
a io tte Mey poe = » bokeion the man whe Jim Forrest awaiting him. Jim, remorseful at the thought 
had been Mary's husband cametohim. He briefly acquiesccd. of Rhoda's generosity, yet wildly happy thereat, came to 
Together he and his once friend, who had come from death to toe Giaesae sat this time Sir Alan did not say no. There 
pha went poe So ape ie . Coos Ge. aad the “It nearly killed me—that awful story that you told me 
it poe arta apartment with no furniture in | g¢ the Northby’s ball,” said Jim straightforwardly, ‘* but— 
uate table aed 6 Oth care ly: Hinteioesbed ete alla mistake. 1 may go to Ginevra 
their first aspect of rigi ess—they were peaceful, even “ Yes, my dear . . 

; ass , my boy, she must never know of this terrible 
ay ie with wr aie hi ey nero ier tale,” said Sir Alan gravely. ‘Remember that, Jim. It 
aan this had made of oe 3 chair of bs vo eee will not be necessary to tell her, only I have changed my mind 

” now bepond his Sak tack ined flak eet ae py say—that the obstacle that there was once—is 
dead A ; me. For ps 
lived See ah evil ard the cruelty that ho had wrought ods stopped short; the door opened, to admit Ginevra 
‘And then, from bitte) ughts of Fitzurse Sandys, Dalbiac a aa’ pep ee . une seal as Le et 
was recniled to the prese ‘oment by the sudden extinguish- ee eran bik oa » regardless of heritather spresence, 
ing of tre light. The ‘ustan*. he who had once been rey : a «one? : c ee ‘ 
a} hee Perrest, and wh . cal) himself Dyas Larolla, ae ny wa 2 alist mit hag ier bls Darling, 
~. was sum, the cold touch ef steel Sic Alan felt inst; his your father says ye" aun etn Ae e trou Beis Ov Et 
\ fhrost, and he was fighting ior me Ife, with ome who had all the Proind Gins you oe cr mew till A yr readi 
: ”, Jage strength and cunning th: & madacss alone can give. 1 ree th <A pee oy es —— Fs h a a Rh a ing a 
ste” * Jt wan an awful contest, in the darkness, with only the dead re : a pe aut way re i be st cd thi Phe 
as witness. Alan Dalbiac shouted for help, but none came— | j, Se ele Il et ei. 1G; may: as'we stated that she 
’ he felt that he was not equal to this man, who had for “Kha ally uc wer thei ; ? 
J ofd, but who was in reality in the prime of life. For the hat he was not necessary to their happiness, Sir Alan 
ac ion of the knife with which Larolla was armed, Dalbiac realised. He Icft them and went to seek out Mary. 
a strove without ceasing, but his strength was fast being The nursc, who still attended to her, was with her, as was 
4 exhausted. Once twice he fell, and each time Larolla was Rose, who was at her mother’s knee, listening with absorbed 
upon him with the speed of a wild cat. hans 7 ba mew -nomet eel er troables es es 
3 pie autiful Princess, who was afflic with a wic - 
The third time, when Dalbiac’s foot slipped and he stumbled, mother and a flethora of suitors. As Sir Alan came in, 


h his mind the thought that this was the 
scarcely con- 
—the victory 


there flashed throu 
end—that he could strive no longer. He lay, 
scious, upon the ground, waiting the final Se 


was with his enemy. 

But a wild scream rang through the room—Sir Alan heard 
the sound of rushing fect—then—the light was switched 
on—he beheld Larolla beating against the door that he had 
locked, calling out for help. 

‘ ‘The dead man,” he shrieked, 
—he held me. The hold of the dead—oh—o! 
break it. Help—before it is too late!” 

Then he fell to the floor speechless, in convulsions, whilst 
Sir Alan flung open the door and rushed for aid. 

When it came Dyas Larolla was raving once more. It 
was a hopeless madman who was finally secured and taken 


Rose ran to him. 

“Mummy's been telling me @ wonderful story,” she said 
breathlessly, ‘‘ an’ it’s all true. Don't you want to hear it 
too, Sir Alan ?”” 

“Well, you see, I’ve come to tell mummy a story,’ he 
answered, smiling down into the eager little face, whilst Mary, 
ungeen, clasped her hands upon her throbbing heart, ‘“ will 
you go with nurse 
come back and I’ll hear yours.” 

A little unwillingly Rose agreed. The docr closed upon 
— and the neat, uniformed nurse—Sir Alan and Mary were 
alone ! 

She had risen, she was facing him with an agony of beseech- 
ing fear in the hazel eyes he loved so well. 

During these t, days—since she had received his note 


“ T caught his hand—and he 
bh—what can 


had not answered. Ginevra, freed from a terrible burden, 


of which Mary knew nothing, kept watch over her. Jim How could Alan Dalbiac forgive her ? 


told him that she intended carrying on the business in her 
uncle’s namc—that she meant it to be world-famous. She 
—— a certain dry nt a eo that seemed 
very strange in one so young. Sir , though with some 
hesitation, asked her when her marriage was 4 take place. 
Bhe looked at him in surprise. 

“J shall never marry,” she said. 


understanding for which she so 
scarcely daring to believe her ears, 
even as their eyes met she was in his arms. 
need of words ; w 
was indeed forgiven. 


“T realised that—wher Tur Enp. 


story of the Messina earthquake is 


The appall:nz 
; MAGAZI 


NE, price fourpence only. 


and let me tell my tale, and thcn—you shall 


away: | * . * m é ‘ ai ha oe bei of her husband’s eee she had waited in 

For some days after Fitzurse Sandys’ death, an dafter Larolla | ° most unbearable suspense. Would he forgive her? She 

bad boc ied Othe deylommd ads eich ha een d prince dared not hope it. It was too much. She had surely sinned 

emerge, Alan Dalbiac saw nothing of Mary. He had written pant xpi rencee she who had tried to bring Fitzurse Sandys 

to her——telling her briefly of her husband's death—but she he pe habe and to death, who had yet again endeavoured to 
kill him—with her own hands. 


Sir Alan watched her, for one instant of exquisite suspense. 


Forrest came: and went, ‘3 i old aoe Rhoda, to whom he | te knew—for what did he not know now concerning M 
= ris — i — . n 
; a eo cont fas hint he nied businoaies —— all the feelings at work in her poor little heart. He Ghee, and the Bulgarian authorities arrested the gitl and lodge! 
There was indeed much for her to do. She appealed to Sir that he could calm it—for he knew that that heart beat for her in gaol at Rustchuk. At once the whole Mahome él 
Alan Dalbiac for advice, and he gave it her, though she was so a alone, . “ ’ opulation of the town rose and tried to storm the - { 
clear-headed and capable, that she needed little help. She Mary,” he said. “* Mary.” tefanoff’s friends opposed them, more than a score 0 
Only her name, yet for her it held all the forgiveness, the | people were killed, and many injured. Troops had to be 


passionately craved. Yet 
she looked at him—and 
e There was no 
ithout them Mary knew in that hour that she 


told by one of ths few Enzlis: survivors, in the Octode 


Werk ENDING 
Sept. 29, 1910, 


When Nations Have Been Agitated by Peop! 
weolaa° ee 


As soon as Parliament meets the papers will Le ones 
more full of the Osborne case, and it is already openly 
prophesied that the Osborne decision may even‘ua'y 
be the means of wrecking the present Government. , 

Yet Osborne, whose name is in everyone's mouth 
is merely a railway porter, doing his duty quietly in 7 
station not far from London, and a year ago no ore wou! 
have been more surprised than he to hear of the notoriety 
that was to be his. : 

At present his name represents a principle. A minoriiy 
of the Union to which he belongs objected to the use of 
their contributions towards the Union funds for paying 
the expenses of Labour M.P.’s. Osborne was put forward 
by these to make a test case, and this case he won. 

The result is that at present none of the great Unions 
can legally employ Union funds for Parliamentary 
purposes, and not unnaturally there is a strong agitation 
afoot to reverse the decision. 

Another unknown railway man who recently spranz 
into sudden prominence was the shunter Goodchild 
employed by the North Eastern Railway Company at 
Gateshead Station. 7 


Holiday Traffic Upset. 

Because he refused to be transferred from one art 
of the town to another, he was suspended. Next day 
the men demanded his immediate restoration. but the 
company refused. In spite of the strong words of t!icir 
own officials, one of them the Secretary of the Amalza- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, the other Mr. 
Hudson, M.P., between five and six thousand men at once 
struck work, and the whole great system was throv:o 
into confusion. 

The strike caused an enormous sensation, happening 
as it did in the midst of the holiday season. But tho 
men’s own leaders were against them, and within forty: 
eight hours the strike had collapsed. 

One can hardly call Von Veldtheim a “ little man.” 
for physically he is a giant. Yet his name would have 
remained as little known by the world at large as tens 
of millions of others but fos the affray which enced 
in his shooting Woolf Joel in March, 1898. 

That shooting and the trial which followed it betrayed 
the plans of the Outlanders to the Boer Government, 
and was the direct cause of the Boer War and the loss 
of many thousands of lives and many millions of moncy. 
French and German at the Same Time. 

In connection with the Boer War might be mentionel 
the name of Charles Macrum, who acted as American 
Consul at Pretoria at the.time of the outbreak of hostilities. 
Macrum was nobody in particular, but, as it happened, 
had strong anti-British propensities. He complained to 
his Government that the British authorities had 
tampered with his correspondence, and his letters to 
American papers very nearly got us into trouble with 
the United States. 

Just a year ago every newspaper in France and Germany 
was full of the name of a humble private soldier named 
Mans. Mans is the son of German farents, but was horn 
in Paris. Considering himself a German subject, he wa3 
called to the colours and served two years in the German 
army at Metz. Returning to Paris, he was informed that 
he was a French subject, and must serve his two years 
conscription in the French army. 

In order to avoid trouble he agreed to do so. For sone 
years afterwards Mans attended his annual training in 
both armies, but last year, as it happened, the French 
and German manceuvres coincided, re as he was unablo 
to attend both, the truth came out, and was followed by 
a perfect tempest in the international tea cup. 


A Bulgarian Clerk's Love-Affair. 
It was found that there were many others of doubtful 
nationality, like Mans, and the diplomatic correspondence 
which followed has not yet resulted in any detinite 
decision. ; 
In March last the Bulgarian Government was neary 
overthrown simply because a young Bulgarian bans 
clerk, Jordan Stefanoff, happened to fall in love with a 
retty Turkish girl named Saadet Hanum. Saadets 
ather, being a Mahometan, refused his consent. S° 
Stefanoff ran away with the girl. 
Her father appealed to the Tu 


ercwan > 


rkish Minister at Sofia. 


called out to quell the riot. : 
Twenty-five thousand mourners followed the coflina 


of the dead, and an anti-Turkish demonstration on a huge 
scale was held all through Bulgaria. Bulgaria, ce 
Turkey very nearly came to blows, and the trouble 1s no 
yet at an end, 
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Don’t Wear TIRED MEN. 
A Truss |e is 


wi 


Aiter Thirty Years’ Experience 1 Have 


Produced an liane 
Women - cg orn 8 a Great Tuseell Strect, London, W.0. Over twenty 


| Send it on Trial. 


Ifyou have tried most everything else, come 
to . Where others fail aabere I have my 
grstest, sitteess, Send attached coupon to 
éay and 1 will oe free my illustrated 
ben on Rupture any its cure, showing my 

Plance and giving you prices and names of 
Gary people who have tried it and are 


WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 


please mention 


‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY.’ 


| ‘¢pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta 


WRITE FCR PROSPECTUS Walker 
Correspondence / rt school. Water, Oi!, Pastel Creyon, 
Crystoleum Pair ting successfully taught by post.— 
Copley Hall. Coz les, Haifax. 

a 


* 

FREB HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(ustrated).- Containing vuluable remedies for all 
ailments. Write to-day. — P. ‘W. “Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross Road, London. 


_ 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervons end 

rhysien! Ww , Lack of Vigour, Varicccele,and 

A Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 

* eluding hundreds of testinronials of complete cures, 

sent sealed, post free, two stamps.—l’, J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, wc. 


el 
TYPRWRITING.— Novelists, story-writers, 


clergymen and others who 
typersien should send & post cord for terme to 
Ww. 


The avcve is C. B. 
Curing Rupture Brooks, who has been 
TW Boptted weite Ein to-dse 


extreme grateful. It is i 
a‘lothers tail, 1 perenne chao 
ee i Remember, | use no salves, no 
 atake it toyour measure and send i 
oe 2 nct kuarantee of satisfaction oo pa ini 
ie »and I have put my price so low that 
ny “¥, Tich OF poor, can it. 
Yosee on trial to prove what I say is true. 
cu are of ee and once having seen my 
of k and read it, you will be as 
ic as my thou is of 
ictters are on file im my office, 
‘pon below and post to-day. 


ATION GOUPON. 
C. 2 Urooks, 43 Bank Bldgs. 


Morr, 14 Bridge Road, 
. Spectal reduction for long stories. 


_ 

ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. ‘Two years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1+ P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Noad, Cardiff. 


atients 


free «« ill out 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT: 
HOLDERS wishing to heer of something to their 


-» Kingsway, advantage are requested to send their’name and 
Pe Lendon, W.C. address to Box !, c/o Jearson’s Weekly, 17 Heurietta 
ase send me by post in plain wrapper Street, London, w.c. 


your Wt 
ab, it eee Book and full information 
nie. Ppliance for the cure of 


NAME, 
ADDRESS 


PRIVATE CHRISTMAS CARDS.— Whilst 
agents jor other books are vainly stroggling for 
orders with inferior eamples, the Agent for the 
FAMOUS “VICTORIA” tERIES is meeting with 
success at every turn. Secnre this marvellous book, 
and with it srecess. Magnificent Commnissi..n. 
Sample: Free.—J nes 
Vicroria Works, Preston. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are Inserted under this heading at 
ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the 


| foretold. 


Williams & Co., Dipt. %,, 


the 
Cleanser & Polisher 


Vi 


OUSE cleaning, since the introduction of VIM 

the magic dirt destroyer, is no longer a trouble. 
VIM takes all the hardship out of cleaning, sub- 
tracts the dirt from the home thus adding to the 
comfort and pleasure of cleanliness. VIM is the 
prescription for ensuring light work and leisure 
moments. It acts like magic. Shake a little on a 
damp cloth or brush and apply to what you want 
to clean. Packed in sifter-top tns, Id. and 3d. 


everywhere. 


Vi 


The Magic Dirt 


Destroyer 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
PORT SUNLIGHT 


If he has not Kaputine there is another 
Chemist near who ha:. Better wait till you 
g:tthe genuine—unknown headache powders 
are dangerous. Kaputine is sure and quick. 
What is more, itissafe. Sample free to real 
sufferers for Chemist's name. 


Kaputine 


Cur:s Headac : Cures Neuralgia. 
Dror bd. (2 Chemisty oe etcid,) 18 tor bs. 


A HINT TO LADIES! 


Mra, BROOKES, the Emiacat Lady Specialist, 


be *” SILVER ENGLICN 

Parents oectatel Engen 

facture. Je lied eerepe- 

ee ‘ing. ae 
jairspring, 

Ww D LIVER’ this 

Umekeoper 

od orders for 

26 on 


LADIES! 


AFashion Article ap- 
pears every month 
in THE ROYAL 
MAGAZINE. Read 
“Trifles of the 


” 
Toilette in the hasmuch pickers tn ila remedy 
lor resto t i i wl 
October Number, storing health witheut renown. 


I GUARANTEB BVERY CASB. 


now selling, price 4d. Send at unce stamped addressed envelope for fall partio- 

ulars and (testimonials (guaranteed genuine undey @ 
penaity of £1,000) to— 

Mrs, Stafford Brookes (De. t. 121), 


22) Ardgowan Fé., Hither Green, Lorden.S E- 


7 GRAVES. 


SHEFFIELD. 


mea 
DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


thereof. Every Advertise- 


the rate of 26. per line of 7 words or part 
Advertisement Manager, 


Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday STUART'S PLASTER PADS 
morning for the following weck's issue. EE ti roe ti past 
t t < 
2 (pe ee 
(er) to hold th > 
PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoroughty prac: VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from i vse witles 
tical information om physical culture for training | Varicécele ond ita sccompanying debility and pene oe 


nervous weakness ehou:d rend for illustratedcircular 
describing its succersful treatment and cure bythe) 
rational ond painless method. No electricity. 


chate oer 


odein Physical 
against the pelvic boue 


and general health is given in “BT 
Cuiture,” by C. Lang Neil, Allthe modern systems 


are illustrated. 1t may be had, post free, for 1,2 from | only 

A. ie G4 ad Publisher, 17 Henrietta 5Street, Sent sealed, post tree, two stam 2.—k. B. Norton, obstinate area gored " 
Lon: home. Thevean ie 
tn WO t@ & o Chancery Lane, London, W.C- treated themsrlves withu' ! 


tr 
OF TREATMENT 
te id 
sive. Process of cure is natur.l. * 
trusses. We prove what we sy 
Trial Trostment steolutely FREE. \\.* 
eoupon and mail TO-DAY. Address— 
STUART PLASTER-PAD CO. - 
@6-67 BHOEB LANE, LONDON. EC. 


ASTROLOGY.— Your future importent events | 

Merriage, Partner descrited, Business, 
Speculation, ( henges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c. send birth-dute, 1/- P.O., atamped envelope.— | 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


————— 


AGENTS WANTED (either sex’, private 
| Christmas cards, large commission ; sample book free. 
Letters, Howell, Publishers, Clapton, London. 


| 


MUSIC COMPOSERS wishing to publish 


STRENGTH: Row Lost; How Regained.— | ,, . 
ngs, pieces, etc.. write Watson, Wi cock & Co. Ltd. 
Lelie ting, and instrugtive Fe Pres te youne ane Music ublishers, 654 Oxford Street, London, W. 7 erie “ 


i 


Create Vitality, and Increase Kerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Bxhaustion, Loss of 
Btrength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debdility 1m 
Men.—E£ent sealed on receipt of OF cared Geer Od 
Charies Gordon, 8 Gord jepensary, . 
ford, Yorks. 


INCOMB TAX.—If you wirh to avoid trouble 
and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” 1t will solve al] your difficalties in making 
acorrect return, and thus avoid overcharge. 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St., 
London, W.C. 


_ 


EB PUNCTURES ENTIRELY PRE- 


» from TYR 
Pee co INVEST ed. & KEEZP FIF.| VENTED by the Echo patent rea) pigskin bands. 
Speed unaffectec, For Cycles, 3,3; Motor Cycles, 4/9 


——_——_—_——— 
each. Send p.c. for particulars. ‘All Cycle Dealers, 
ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting | or Echo Compeny, P. Dept., Birkdale, Lincashire. 
forth in simple etyle full and accurate direction for | 
the due observance of modern mcdes and manners —_—_—— 
for men, is “ Etiquette for Men,’’by G. R. M. Devereux. 


“tron Selloids 


(F 
UNEQUALLED FOR ANANitA 
A DELICHIFUL TONIC PICK ME UP 


‘A fortnight’s treatment for 1 Pp 
IRON ‘JPLLoiDs’ nourish ad 
the blood and give tone ands'T 
the sys’er They posite 
AX AM'A. They are easy 
to take, a thorouzhly reli! 
pensive ton c restorative 
all. Send for FREE SA 


HOW TO KEEP FIT.—A “One Minute” 
Daily Exercise Cord, containing 20 Photographs and 
full tnetructions, can be supplied post free for Nine 
The Publisher, 16 Henrietta Street, 


SLCAN DUPLOYANSHORTHAND reves 


i ms be OEP fost free, for 1/2 Srom Ee sowter, 

sher, 17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C. | @ year’s study. Hi¢hest speed recor’s Illus, book- Ei ‘a si 

= eine pei a | let free.—Sl an-Duployan ‘Association, Ramegate, aretinaon Anemia "by 
TEETER EOOGET: | - SS a THE ‘ JELLOID ’ CO. (Der 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 

| call or forward by post; full ealue per. return, or offer 

made. — Messrs. Biowning, Actual Manufactnrers, 

| €3 Oxford S8t., Opp. Rathbone Place, Lonaon (Eats b,) (one weck’ 
| 


16 Fiasbary Pavement, Lood”": , 


G0 years). Fleart Trou 
— ! : Breath, Dizzines: 


allow us to eend you 
CONJURING EEORFTS— Barty rere | together with our un rated 
6 —H. dix House, North Finchicy, stamps. Package in plain wrappe 
ee BL Olte, (Dreads oe % Co. Ltd. (Dept.6 3 L),& Bluverie Street, London, B.O 
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** DAINTY 
DISHES. 


To Cock Macaroni. , 
Break it into lengths, dro into 
~ fast boiling, salted water, and cook until 
Ps tender, taking care that it does not over- 
cook, and get soft. Macaroni should always 
be a little firm when well cooked, for then 
it is wholesome. 
Novel Cheese Sandwiches. 
Cut some slices half an inch thick off 
a nice rich cheese, and place them between 
slices of bread and butter like sandwiches. 
Put these on a tin in the oven, and when 
the bread is toasted, serve on a napkin. 
Beef and Beetrcot Salad. 
Cut a cold boiled beetroot small, and 
mix it with a little good mayonnaise 
dressing. Add tho white of a hard-boiled 
egg, chopped, and place 4 good table- 
spoonful on a lettuce leaf. Have slices of 
cold beef arranged on a dish, with the 
lettuce leaves round it. (Reply to ENGEL- 
BERG.) 
Cottege Puddin 
May be woacid three hours, boiled 
fast for two hours, or baked for half an 
hour; and it will be equally good if the 
following ingredients are used: Half a 
pound of breadcrumbs, three ounces of 
chopped suet, three ounces of sugar, three 
ounces of sultanas, one egg. @ little milk, 
some mixed spice, and chopped candied 
peel. 
For a Short, Light Crust 
~- “ake three ounces of lard, butter, or 
dripping, and rub into it six ounces of 
flour; add a pinch of salt, a teaspoonful 
“of baking powder, and make all into a paste 
with just three tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. Roll out thinl ,and bake in a 
very hot oven. (Reply to LaNCasHIRE 
READER.) 
Piquant Sauce for Keeping, 
And which makes a good relish for cold 
meat, is prepared as follows: Steep three 
. ounces of salt, two ounces of scrap! horse- 
radish, and half an ounce of ginger in three 
pints of boiling vinegar. Stand this for 
twenty-four hours, then strain through 
muslin and bottle for usc. A clove of 
may also be added. (Reply to 
ARNEST HOUSEKEEPER.) 
Bacon, Macaroni, and Tomatoes. 

Cook a quarter of a pound of macaroni 
in salted boiling water till tender, then 
drain. Fill a buttered piedish with alter- 
nate layers of macaroni and tomatoes. 
Flavour each layer with grated cheese, 

r and salt, putting small pieces 
of butter between them, also bacon cut 
in dice. Put crumbs over. Bake in a 
moderate oven, and serve very hot. (Reply 
_ to L. HT.) 

———- -" Lemon Cream Without Cream, 
} Into a clean stewpan put one pint of 
milk, the grated rin of three lemons, 
half a poun of sugar, one ounce of gelatine 
soaked in one gill of water ; slow! dissolve 
> these over the fire. Then cool a little, and 
stir in the unbeaten yolks of three oggs, 
place it on the fire and heat till the eggs 
curdje; strain through fine muslin, and 
when cool add the whites of eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. Stir all lightly tegether, and 
pour into a wet mould. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 44. 

This recipe belies its name, as it can be 
made all the year round, The sender was 
awarded one of the Cakeoma prizes 
recently offered. 

EASTER PUDDING. 
Sent by Miss Savage, Brimington. 
1 packet Cakeoma. 
. 6 0z. fine chopped Suet. 

2 Eggs and a pinch of Salt. 

1 oz. ground Chocolate or Cocoa. 

1 oz. ground Almonds. 

1 02. desiccated Cocoanut. 

Vanilla flavour. 

Methcd: Mix all the dry ingredients 
together with the Suet, Eggs (well beaten), 
Vanilla flavouring, and enough milk to 
make a smooth butter. Pour it into a 

we'l-greased mould, and boil for 3 
hours and serve with Custard Sauce. This 
is enough for a large family. Either the 
Almonds, Cocoanut, or Vanilla flavour 
may be dispensed with if necessary. 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


Black Beetles and Cockroaches, 
. Place borax in their haunts and the 
will disappear, or, better still, mix it 4 
owde sugar. This mixture is quite 
armless to domestic animals. . 
Ammonia Lather for Plannels. 

You are right in thinking this good 
Make a nice lather of good yellow soap and 
warm water, then to every gallon add 
two teaspoonfuls of liquid ammonia 
(Reply to A. E. D.) ; 
Cure - ice: 

The following is sent by a c a 
ondent who has cured sexe ca on 
er hands by this method: Tako ths 
insido of a broad-bean skin and ru! 
‘ eves vane two or three times a 
ay; they will soon disappear. 

to Miss D. Batu.) ee ve 
An Economical Cake Sieve 

Can be mado of a square of ordinary 
wire netting. Turn the edges down al 
round so that it will stand up from the 
table. This costs but a few pence, and is 
invaluable for standing hot cakes ani 
pastry on. (Thanks to E. B.) 


When a Cake of Soap 

Is worn nearly thin enough to break 
stick it to the new cake by putting both in 
quite warm water, then press firmly 
together. When cold it will be one solid 
cake. This does away with small pieces of 
soap, and there is no waste. 
To Clean a Carpet, 

Put a tablespoonfal of ammonia into 
hatf a pailfal of warm water and wipe the 
carpet with a cloth wrung out in it. The 
dust is thereby remored, the colours are 
brightened, and any insect lurking in it is 
speedily killed. 

Drinking Water. 

To test drinking water put one tea- 
spoonful of granulated sugar in a pint of 
the water you want to test. Cork tightly, 
place on the kitchen mantel-shelf. If 
pure, the water will remain clear. if not, it 
will cloud densely, and ought to be 
analysed.. 
Whitewash. 

Mix six pounds of whiting with cold 
water, and work until perfectly smooth. 
Steep three ounces of glue in cold water 
for twelve hours, then heat till dissolved, 
and stir into the whitewash, which should 
be of the consistency to be applied with a 
whitewash brush. 


A Good Purniture Cream. 
Scrape one ounce of yellow soap and 
two ounces of beeswax into a jar and add 
one pint of turpentine and a quarter of a 
pint of vinegar. Shake well, and tien melt 
together at the sido of the stove. When 
thoroughly mixed add half a pint of 
boiling water, stir, and then bottlo for 
use. (Reply to M. 0.) 
To Clean a Mackintosh. 
Plain water is very inefficient for 
removing the mud stains. Dip the garment 
in cold, soft water; then with a scrubbing 
brush and yellow soap procecd to seru 
it all over, first spreading it flat on tho table. 
When the dirt is removed dip tho cloak 
in repeated waters to get rid of the suds, 
but do not wring it. Hang in the air, or 
in an airy room. to dry, but do not put it near 
the fire or artificial light. Paint or grease 
spats may be removed by “ scouring 
rops,” or spirits of turpentine, or petrol, 
but common soap will perform tho rest. 
The dirtiest parts will require most serib- 
bing. N.B.—In cleaning a mackintos", 
always avoid hot water. (Reply to Ww. W. 
CouNCELL.) 
—__________ | To Preserve Autumn Leaves. 
Small leaves and ferns should have 
the leaves smoothed out, and then each 
leaf should be pressed on tho wrons sida 
with a hot iron, holding it down for a fow 
minutes. Any leaves that are not fat 
should be soaked in water first. After 
pressing, the leaves should be oiled on the 
right side. If wanted for table decorations 
a wire should be fixed to each leaf, which 
should extend its whole length ant be 
wound round its stem. Another way ¥ 
to melt in a tin or in an earthenware bow 
some spermacoti, and when it is Viqui 
but not too hot, to dip in tho leaves. 
Then lay them out on a smooth surface 
to dry. The leaves must be thoroughly 
coated, though not too thickly. (Reply @ 
Mrs. WHITEHEAD.) 


: a aN 
= (72 XS Too Much Adoration in the Early Years 
aa SS Sees of Married Life Doesn't Pay. 


Uz HERE are very few brides who! After the novelty of having a devoted 
¥ do not start their married lives little wife to fuss over their comforts 
2) with the laudable resolve that | every minut2 of the day has worn off, 
they are going to make them-|the great majority of married men fail 
selves absolutely indispensable | in appreciation. 
to their husbands, and prove} Now appreciation is the breath of life 
themselves the sweetest, the most loving|to the average woman, and she should 
and perfect of wives. insist on getting it. Of course, a man 
All this is, no doubt, very charming | cannot be expected to be praising and 
sentiment, save that the dear men invariably complimenting every time the occasion 
get most terribly spoilt in the process, offers, and no sensible woman expects it, 
and a spoilt husband is apt to develop | but there are a good many wives who can 
into a somewhat exacting male. safely say that, through the whole of their 
For instance, a pretty young wife who married existence, their husbands have not 
had attained the dignity of a threc-year- said a kind word about their cooking, 
old wedding ring, and who possessed an | looks, or anything else that gives @ great 
adorable infant (quite the most wonderful|deal of satisfaction to the feminine 
baby in Christendom, of course), confessed | mind. 
that she would give anything to be able| Marricd life means hard work for the 
to live over the first few months of her)/woman as well as for the man, and the 
marriage again so that she might treat her|woman being the more sensitive and 
husband in a different manner. subject to “nerves” needs more kindly 
Angelic Husbands are praise and appreciation. 
Just the Same. How to Deal with 
“T spoilt him most dreadfully,” she | Uapunctaality. 
said, ‘“ and waited on him hand and. foot But it. is wonderful how a reserved 
with the hundred and one little attentions | man’s bump of sympathy can be cultivated 
that foolish wives make the mistake of by a clever woman who should gently 
lavishing on their husbands. Of course, insist, at the very boginning, that it is 
I was quite enthusiastic over it at first necessary to her happiness that he should 
and loved to think I was able to look feed her enthusiasm occasionally. 
after my big husband so well, but now Another point in the spoiling of a husband 
he looks upon all those little services as|is permitting unpunctual habits. 
his rights and he expects me to do them.” Said a young wife the other day: 
This, perhaps, is the experience of a| ‘It took me three years to realise the fact 
good many young wives who do not realise | that my tears and cross looks over my 
that too much adoration is not good for a spoiled dinners and his unpunctualit 
man and that too much “ running after” | were useless. I must have wept barre 
would spoil the most angelic of husbands. | of tears before I’ learnt that my husband, 
Husbands, naturally, have a right to though dreadfully thoughtless, was a 
kindly attentions, and no wife ought to|reasonable man, and that I had only to 
rudge working hard and giving up some explain sensibly and quietly, without 
of her old pursuits to make the home | tears, that it would be better for us both, 
attractive and comfortable, but she |and I would have a far better chance of 
shouldn't overdo things, and, above all, she | managing my house capably if I could 
should not fall into the mistake of offering depend on him to keep time.’ 
attentions, which are likely to be irksome t is a woman’s own fault if her husband 
a few years hence, when the little | is irregular in his habits ; and in the ordinary 
strangers arrive, for husbands are just a| household, where the man has his fixed 
trifle inclined to take all hard work and business hours, punctuality can always 
self-sacrifice for granted. be gently insisted upon. 
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NOTES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Iv the children are well-fed they will; Mire for the nursery should always be 
grow well. Good feeding docs not mean| boiled. It quickly absorbs germs, which 
luxurious feeding, but food which will | are only destroyed by boiling. 
nourish. Lack of milk generally meaas = 
lack of growth. Fresh, ripe fruit without sugar is very 
wholesome, especially if eaten in the early 

Cur a little child’s nails very carefully, ee the day. So much sugar is often 
and in a good shape. Children whose nails) (4) v4 stewed fruit as to make it unde- 
are kept quite short rarely contract the pee le for some children, especially those 
habit of nail biting—a habit which is go | Subject to skin trouble. 
difficult to cure. ——— 

on Tne children who go daily to school 
should cach be provided with a long coat 
b P,|to cover frock, or knickers, as the case 
and there is no apparent reason for this,|may be. Gaiters are essential to bo 
try turning him from one side to the other. ' and girls alike, as wet legs are a tratteal 
He cannot turn himself, and we know source of cold. Thick boots are good, 


ne a relief change of position can be “and should be changed for shoes at school. 
at times. 


Ir a baby scems restless in its sleep, 


— 


A 
Never omit the child's daily warm bath, 
with plenty of gentle friction with a Turkish PAPER PATTERN 
towel. A child who has his daily bath . 
is far less likely to contract an infectious of this Useful 
disease than one who is only bathed 


once or twice a week. OVERALL 
is 


Tue autumn is a critical time in the! Given Away with 
nursery, for often colds caught then last all 


the winter. It is everything to give the 

little people plenty of feealt air Syithout HOME NOTES 
draught, exercise to keep them warm, and (Datcd Sept. 29.) 
food which stimulates them. If they go ‘ 

well through the autumn, they will often Now Selling. 

keep well through tho winter. Price One Penny, 


Cakeoma is sold in 3}d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
request to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


If you wish to be really well-ecreseed, read the new series of articles L 
Pilg Rr tea een fcaene the art of dressing which begins in 


by all Chemists 
a 1/1} or 2/9. 
See the registered 
name— PEPS— 
on every box. 


a 


s 


UNEQUALLED FOR 


Metis LUNGS, THROAT & CHEST 


THE great mass of people cannot get away, when 

suffering from the effects of colds, to breathe the 
rich essences of the pine woods; but by a recent 
discovery of science these essences and balsams are 
captured for them, and by the use of certain compact 
breathe-able tablets called Peps we may (writes the 
late Dr. Gordon Stables in his authoritative treatise 
on Coughs and Colds) obtain literally the benefits of 
the pine forest in our own home and even our 


bedrooms. 

The tablet, first taken from the silver wrapping in which it is 
sealed and preserved, is simply dissolved on the tongue, when certain 
healing fumes are given off and carried with the air we breathe right 
down into the throat and lurgs direct. Dr. Gordon Stables, de- 
scribing this new remedy, says that to him, as a medical man, ita 

value is twofold. First, it completely allays irritation and tickling; insepar- 
able from coughs, colds, and bronchitis—in other words, allays the sub-. 
acute inflammation of the lining membrane of air-pipes and lungs—and 
secondly, it kills and destroys the germs of disease itself. 

Not only is new trouble arrested, but these Peps tablets by destroy- 
ing the germs root out disease that has been settled on the throat and 
chest, maybe for years. Phlegm is loosened and expelled, the breathing 
becomes easy, the rasping noise made by the bronchitis victim is dis- 

posed of, and all the delicate passages between the mouth and the lungs are bathed in an in- 
vigorating vapour and thereby strengthened and cnabled the better to resist the strain of 
sudden changes in the weather. 

How different this new principle to the old treatment by liquid cough mixtures, 
which not only miss the lungs by being swallowed directly into the stomach, but weaken 
and paralyse the nerves because of the opium, laudanum, and other poisons with which these 
so-called “cough-cures” are often laden! 

The good little Fairy that comes in the form of a Peps tablet has the effect of clear- 

. ing and strengthening the throat, bronchi, and lungs, and of dispelling all 
irritation and of affording to young and old an invaluable protection on the 
arrival of the changeable days of Autumn, and the piercing cold of Winter. 
Peps are s boon to the aged because they contain no opium nor any harmful 
‘drug, and a few tablets enclosed in their neat silver jacket can easily be 
carried about in purse or pocket. They are a safe, concentrated and ever- 
ready medicine, and for coughs, colds, bronchitis, and any form of chest or 
throat weakness they have achieved most excellent results. A handy box of 
Peps virtually means “A Pine Forest in Every Home.” 
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‘ | remarkably indifferent to pain, which indicates an all. | part of the business outside ? Surely it woull the 
round bluntness of nervous perception. In your caso, of | quite easy for them to get all their instruments rigl.t 
course, it may be nothing of the kind. You may possibly _before entering, and then they could start straight away 

a as acutely asenyons = = cage tigen kr pee bo = i eatte? a preliminary scrics ot sjueaks 
esire to squirm and gurgle by me i c —— 
strength of will. Tf that is really the caso, I should think You mustn't blame the musicians, Trresprs, for this 
. jion taming would be about your mark. opening discord. As a matter of fact they all have their 
ee instruments vd . Cscenl pitch before appearing on the 
és Fe 7 P scene, but the different temperature in the orchest 
Dyed” went - mney _ OS pe ara anys — a sete cg neo before they aan st 
P : 7 playing. Strings made of catgut are extreordinari 
Bown, on ney Ley gg eg e sensitive to the least change in tho atmosphere. tee 
own low C. Can any of your readers beat bee sh ahem: we heat falters them. 
ti to 
Have you noticed the latest aevelopment in connection | that ?’—— dike Ck Peas hts what as vy ee of the 
with our Triplets Competition? Turn| | Can’t say, Diver, we must let them speak (or rather | "°° "taken to an opera. On being asked phos: 
Two Triplets to page 271 and you will find that you sing) for themselves. The compass of a bass voice is | J hich piece he enjoyed most, he declared himsol{ in ees 
for may now send two Triplets on one generally from F below the bass clef to D above it. The of the opening bit. “Your Majesty me hi 
entry form for sixpence. This is a deepest voices, as a rule, are fotnd in Russia, where the | | ose Pa acid wenné: Cite, AtVITH a i sv whiis, I 
very important concession from the competitor’s point musical moujik thinks nothing of descending to C below the b re) of vie oveturm “NG, 00,” aad ie cere 
Of view. It means that your prospects aro considerably | bass clef or oven Turrte: The world's record in s bit before that when they just came in and sat down.” sa 
enhanced, for obviously you are more likely to be success- gon is oe: I believe, agp ae Nierpmage a " y naa wn 
ful with two Triplets than with one. I hope you will show | Forster, who once achieved F, an octave below the low ia P ae oe 
. your ap reciation of this concession by anterity for this | in the bass stave. I remember, in 1904, hearing a you Tread ina paper the oe i” , Be gee pny that 
week's Triplets contest right away. The guarantee is Australian lady named Miss Violet Elliott troll out suc rad nantaGl ae n mdewhich pelo Bare 
in made that the prize-money shall not less than | songs as ‘“ The Diver” and “In Cellar Cool” ina manner | Lost Tett. Gancidvouds, ‘Tinosh pte mk 
£100, but at the same time I hope that the amount available | which must have made the average deep bass weep with : dere Shi so ; at onstruct 
i ivi e reached I cannot say, but ut of wood, it was covered with costly 
, will allow a very much larger sum to be divided. envy. Exactly what note she reac > ‘ : 
I romomber that she descended to “the depths of the gems, iri eye euoeie ee = to lock it up 
ae cin | 008 more sou Than One Srey nightinasa, Canzou elim iftis tee 2 
= nae been 7 alec sn I ties —r at 1 | "To go to the other extreme, the highest note ever sung | ging aT ent at tet ba ti events I remember 
a — on the # ject a. rg is ne must be placed to the credit of Mdlle. Amelia de:Lagreze, | Teo0 Pa aes - . pear pe = years ago, 
Crocs and = anc 6 oo th ey os oh tes, | Who has reached the startling altitude of C, three octaves th Pie as be aimb i e fd sgosarlle es h who made 
Aliies. gre. ezactly, the same" be rites | above the middle (That Kind of thing maker te Gis Handsome See a veteel in thw ay ol ica foros 
* ° * 2 y 3 ran 
ag names in eH peu of the igre My nightingale look silly. metitctel le : I thong. the lace one acer pe oiled 
nd, however, declares that they are not the same . ; P o the Marquis nglescy, who lost a limb at Waterloo, 
animal, though he cannot say what the diffcrenco is. G. L. K. has pone ue Leakage co a flend ae an jae ahs? pounds for a fags’ ingenious substitute. 
Which of va is right ?’””—— : order o the thing in style,” ho | It was so cleverly constructed that he could ride 
The verdict is a favour of your friend, G. L. P. There Gloves writes, “I have just purch a new | horseback and a dance with little ih eedi ald 
are numerous points of difference between a crocodile =e pair of grey gloves. While trying them | It was the same gentleman, by the way, who insisted 
and an alligator, though they both share the same par- rn I began to wonder who first thought | on having his amputated leg buried with military honours. 
tiality for breakfasting off one’s left leg. The toes of | of covering up their hands in this fashion. I asked the | I once saw a photograph of the grave, which bears an 
the crocodile, for instance, are completely webbed, and | shopman. but he only smiled at me as if he thou; ht I | jnscription stating that “ Here lics the leg of the gallant 

! each of the hind legs has a toothed fringe, while in the | were mad. Perpaps you will be more sympathetic.”—— | Marquis of Anglesey.” Nothing like having a good 

case of the alligator the hind legs aro simply rounded, Certainly I will, G. L. K. I expect the shopman was | opinion of oneself, is there ? 

and the fect not completely webbed. The crocodile under the impression you were trying to “‘ pull his leg. 

also has a less pleasing expression when he looks at you, | Still it’s always more pleasant to be smiled at than | Presh Air Fund Figures. 

as he shows his under teeth like a bull dog, which an frowned at, isn’t it? Gloves, cs a matter of fact, arc Amounts previously acl nowledged, £3,416 3s. 6!d. 
‘6 alligator never does. Tho latter, who is only found in | probably one of the oldest forms of cestume in existence Othel'o, £1 ls. 6d.; Mrs. Dunn, 108.; A Lover of the Tatler, 2; 

America, possosses the most powerful jaw of any living | Professor William Boyd Dawkins, who has made the | Mrs. Knight Rub nson, 7s. 34.; Rex Paterson, 94.; A. M. Grady, 

creature known. He can also knock spots off Succi and | cave men his special hobby, asserts that these remote re oe ie T. 108 ak a ‘ae ; Clydeatlale, apa a be 

other professional fasting men, having been known to go | ancesiors of ours made themselves elbow gloves out of | Wiilizms, 5s. 3d; ‘Three Children, €8. 9d.; " Tewophem,” 1s. "G1; 

without food for eighteen months with no apparent signs roughly dressed skins. Taking into consideration the | Three of us, 13.; Jim Turner, 2s. éd.; Miss B.C. May, Is: Mr. 

" of being any the worse for it. somewhat luxuriant undergrowth of those days, these ag iy Rag Tpebes. ee Jee bag ae Oe ie ee 

4 —— articles were, T expect, coe a necessity tien 18. td. dohn. 29, Sd. Albert Krown, £10, Wet Carr. rs Is 

. it ec = luxury. ‘The glove. a3 social decoration, was probably TL Ml, 78.5 B.S. Bo Do, Qdei We BIOS 8 ot as.” 9. 
. rp ae ta Se — introduced into this country by the Romans, but it did not Me deg Site ME te let B. ee or eh A 
p my atm and | become commen until eeveral centuries tater ie, Fingl Spark Geil 8B. Cs SS. Ge Pom tae teat 


“Tickle, Me, allow anyone to tickle mo right under 
Timothy!" them, and also on tho soles of my bare 
foet viihout giving the slightest move- 
ment. Have you cs er lw ard of anybody able to stand (his % 
Some «oll me it denotes great will power, thet T should 
make my mark as a meoreerict, and thai chere is 2 future 
Editor ?7’— — 


aval bishops. 


hose belonging to the men 
ignitaries to cover the 


thing for thes: ehtach © 
vance in this line 
tions were cventually introduced to put a stop to it. 


— # before me. Wha is vour opinion, Mr. 
a M- opinion, Jo, is that (hers is certainly a future be f:.c0 a ae WE as 
ie. * AR in feet, Cwill go further, and state wivh cqual confi- | CAMDEN Hitt has big ideas. Supposing, ho says, 
eas Kieneo that there is also a pest behind you. Whether you “Twas to boro a hole right through 
4 wood be suesesciu! as a mesmerist, however, is another| An Awful — the earth, and drop a stono in, would 
mu... ‘vat ‘adinerence to being tickled may ariso Bore. it come out in Australia or wherever 
the end of the hole was ?’’—— 


fram. .< possession of an unusually thick skin and a rather 
unscnsitive nervous system. 

I know one man whose idea of pleasure is being tickled 
on the soles of his feet with a feather. an experience which 
would drive others into a state of hysteria, He is also 


I don’t want to 
CaMDEN HILt, but 
unsuccessful. 


then continue its 


ally decreasing force. 


When you go to your newsagent or bookstall next Thursday the | owop of 
to get a copy of your old favourite you will! be handed a 
paper which at first glance will strike you as being a little 
different in appearance. Your first impression will be that 
“som .how or other ‘ Pearson's Weekly’ looks nicer this week.” 
When you open it you will find a new and improved “pw.” Its 
pages will look brighter and smarter, and will contain a number 
of new features and surprises that will celight you. I will 
not this week take the edge off your kecnness by letting you 
further into the secre!, beyond saying that from rext Thursday 
onwards “PW.” will contain an {ncreased number of pages. and 
will, without question, be the biggest penryvorth of the kind 
in existence. | 


at velocity as before. 


and below being 
equal. If you don’t 


and see. 


Note.—A peasknife 
or whose suggestion for a titie is 


‘he most magnificent sloves ever made were probably 
It was the usual 


wita pearis and other prec ious stones; in fact, the extrava- 
became such a scandal that legal restric- 


ut a damper on your enterprise 
fear the experiment would prove 
The stone would drop with increasing 
velocity until the centre of the earth was reached, and 

. journey 
towards Austr -lia with gradu- 


it kad got scme distance 
gravitation 
would stop it. and it woull 
-omirence a icturn jcurnvy 
to .rds the centre, increasir g 


would go on, up and down, its 
oscillations getting shorter 
and shorter every time, until 
eventually it came to rest in 
the centre of the earth. 
it would remain suspendad, 
the amount of mattor above 


me, just try the experiment 


Tirsri3 lias just been to 


see a well- 
Tuning Up. know n Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
musical]. vilthvns Cae : y 
comedy. “I arrived about me Soro £6,000,000 cine 


ten minutes or so before the 


wiil be awaried to each reiisr whose le'ts> is dea't with on this pags 


WEEX ENDRNG 
Esrr. 29, 1919, 


—_—_—. 


— 


Qs. 3d.; F. T.C., 108; We Two, 
Js.: R. G., 9d.; Charie and Bertha, ls, 
2s. fil.; A. J. Howcrd, 28. Cd.; Wo 
G, Jordan, 10s.; F. F Dd. 


1g. 64.; C. 1. Sh 
ls. 6I.; H, M. C 
Cintbins, 58.; J. W. Staecy, 
Topham, £1 1s.; G., 18.; HH. 


aw, 10s.; a 


backs 


GF. C., £5; Setter late than never, 2s. 6d.; Good Inek to hve 
3a, Od.; T. Mellor, £2 28.; MW. W. G., 48. 1d.; Sympathy, 1s. 64, 
Four Aytshire Lassics. 38.; U. Bailey, 18.: J. OM... Je; V. Gres. 


J0s.; Margaret, 5s.; H. M.. £1; Scribus, 36.; Cee l, Brownie, ant 
Dorothea, 3s.; Orcadsan, 28.; A. ". C., £1; Children Se. t 
Htentham’ 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Chichester, 58.; L. Turner, £U 1s.; REG, 
os. 6d.; M. J. Shaw Stewart, £4; J. J. G.llon, 5s.; 8. 8. and 


V.S., 5s. 


R. Priest, 123, 3d. ¢ 
Mrs. P. Cox, £4; Proceeds of theatrical entertainment 


Hair, £4 168.; E. U. Abbott, £1 1s.; Grace Penny, 
¢1 6s.: Miss RB. Fifield, 1s. 6d.; A. Cruikshank, £1; 4" 
Mag, 1s.; G. If. Morris, £1 1s.; ‘a. J. Roberis, £2 163. 64 


Rranch of IMS. Bloke, 2.; 
Reerott's Infants, o3. 4d.; O 
Redbreast, £8 28.; Dorothy Smith, 43 éd.; 
3s.; Penarth Steam Taundry, 4s. 6d. 

Grand (P.1.) total, £3,514 Os, 9 d. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Tus 
Theso are borne by the promoters. Messrs. C. 


After 


4. 
Arthur Verso 
Limited, the Stondard Newemipers, 


fg no distinct:o@ 
iness for & 
e necessary 


hool Union. There 
day's ha 
with 


Limited, and the Rag 
So it class or creed. Ninepence pays for a 


—_—— 


Here FOUNCED 1371. 


- Tne OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee 
« Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


exactly 
believe 
s 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 


play started,” he says, “and Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. —- 
shortly after we had taken Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 

our seats the orchestra came Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. i 
in and took theirs. Then _—___—_ co} 
they immediately started BREAD OFFICE: MOGRGATE STREET. LONDON, EC; Ch 
tuning up. Now why is it eNE 2as ee ee soe Sere: Se Be 
that they don't do th's Friptes bhp Sox onie Weekly Na a dearietus ‘Sbrest, Loudva, wu 


used. 
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DRIVEN FROM HOME. 


The Most Powerful and Dramatic 
:: Serial Story Ever Written’ : 


LT WHAT WAS THAT 7° A CH 


These striking scenes represent pathetic incidents in 
the great human serial which begins in next week’s 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


| | jl 

COMING HOLID..¥S, 1910-11. sePTEMBER. | OCTOBER | NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. JANUARY.1911. or tifa | 
Christmas Day Decem a 7 ej " 16.33.30. & 613 2927 411 18 25 | Sr 8 1g 22 29 | Sept. 33... 6.58 

Boxing Day . tee ae f : i . oH | ? 5 iz " - ~ | Mo 9 14 20 23 x ‘ 12:19 = | at 2 a ’ a ES re 2 ae bss | 
Good Friday . Apritt4,| {613 2027 | Tain 18 a5 | Ae el Fig stad Wass ag mm ah beet | 
Easter Monday Anril 17, ¥ : ip! a ab | bg H a ae 7 T31017 24 T1 815 2229 | T § 12 10 20 ” 7. 0.43 | 
Whitsua Monday . June S.| ¢ + 9 16 33 0 | F714 21 28 F gr 18 25 Fa a 1023 30 | F 613 20 7 Re 6.48 | 
Bank Holiday . August7.|S 3.1017 24 | S 1 815 33 2 } Sg 1219 20 Sato tg 3h | > 7 1438 2! ’ Vue O44 | 


Result of Triplets No. 12. 
In Triplets No. 12 the amount ayailible for distribution 


was £100. ‘To each of the following a prize of £7 140s. 
has been awarded : 


Fanny Spics Mouse: Mantelpiece, First Stop. 
Miss Tempe, St. Andrew's Road, Henley-on-Thames. 
Fanny Spics Mouse: Fiancé Momenturily Strangle. 
A. W. O'Connor, 21 Coventry Road, Llford. 
Fanny Spics Mouse: Fancy Sees Mammoth. 
Frank MarsHsLt,.2 Ivanhoe Street, Leicester. 
Fanny Spies Mouse : Meteorological Forecast, ‘* Syualls 
FE. Saret-Porter, Hcather Lea, Birch Grove, Manc!: 
Canny Spics Mouse: Manchester Sippresses Film. 
Avsert Donato, Northolm, Broadlands Road, Hizhe. 
While Father Dozes: Wrong Destination Foresven. 
Frixx« Arey, Ivy House, Northenden, Manchester. 
While Father Dozes : Workshop “ Drones” Frateriise 
Wirtram Bavr, 44 Hawksley Road, Hyson Green, ° 
tingham. 
While Father Dozes : ‘* Winking ” Discloses Falsene-s H 
Mrs. Grey, Helens Bay, County Down. 
Whilo Father Dozes: Wideawakes Finger Dainties. 
GeEvper, E., 30 St. Columba Street, Leeds. 
Arthur Makes Fireworks: ‘* Magaziue ” Alters “‘ Featur 
A. Roserts, 12 Albion Street, Castleford. 


25 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Alen, J., 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Auckland. 
Karklie, J., Lisburn, Co. Antrim. 
Bradbury, H. D., 25 Beaumont Road, Whetley Lane, Brad 
Brown, Miss J. L., 53 Whitehall Read, Maudsworth, 
Churchman, Mrs. {1., Sawston, Cambs. 
Davis, F. E., 2o Errol Street, Buntili Row. 
Davies, H. J., 5 Netley Terrace, Southsea. 
Fraser, J. FE., 22 Warrender Park Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Fullerton, Miss M., 9 Arlington Road, Wallasey, Ches 
Harriss, R. J., 16 Colombo Road, I}furd. 
Ikunter, J., Starvate Cottages, Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Jones, Mrs. F., 124 Brownlow Road, New Southgate. 
Lamb, J.. 27 Alma Terrace, Silverhill, St. Leonards, 
Lyon, Bonner, Ashgrove Street, Ayr. 


— 


M'Ainsh, A., 7 ‘Tankerville Road, Streathain Commen. | 
Miller, Miss M., Victoria Terrace, Surbiten i 
Page, H., 56 Dewshury Road, Neasden. ! 


PalmereC. W., 16 Stigh Street, Godalninin’. \ 
Ress, D. A. 13 Watt Street, 8. 8, Glassow, | 
Sime, Mrs. E. J.. 10 Frederick Street, Sunderiana. 

Spooner, Eo, Vredezar Street, Rhiwdern, Mou 

‘Thomson, F. s . wood, Wylde Green 

Ulyett, Ma °) Thornhill Road, suchen 

Wilson, G. I, 16, North Gardner street, Hyndlard, Glas 

Wilson, M. EL, Ol Park Grange, Winebiere Hill 


og This Insurance Scheme covers am - 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part ot Great Britain or Irelan: 


QVER £13,000 ALREADY PAD. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


Y INSURANCE, | 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 

(For terauis sec 
below.) 


$100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £€1,00°. 


This Insurance hols xood for any number of claim: -’ 
£2,000 eash—iot ior one valy, £2,009 -jeciaily guaranice . | 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORY: | 
LIMIPED, 56:0 44 Moorgate street, Londen, (CL, to who 1 | 


of claim, under the following conditions, iust be sent Within} + eaggggem 
days to the abuve aikiress. a 
will be paid by ie above a a s the \ 
representative of any person killed by oan 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passe or 
train in which the deceuscd was travelling «sa | 
passenger (inciuding post-office servants in tit way sorties H 
and who, at the time of such accident, had yates. or her, pure | 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the japer in whit * \ 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in vik or peui, « 
space provided at the foot, This paper ry ce left at tis, 0: | 
place of abode, su loti as the coupon ig sizinet. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum soll be paid te the ! 


representative of such person injured, wld desith rest ; 
such accident within thice calendar qieiths thereafter art | 
notice of the accident be given within tiiree days of os unr 8 


In the event of a person, not beit ! 

a y on duty, toc a suicide, nor eines 

Se, iN oo having the eerrenf number orf 

or her, at the time of bears hile 

dent in the United WKinedom, althoush aso: by am acess 

Gam tin which he, or oie, may be biaeecinig as a paso we 

lesal representative af the deceased wiih cecesve the <i { 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the counoan be stened © ' \ 
vt 


vided nofice in every cose be given ta Tue Gee Aer 
GUAnaNTEE Corroration, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Meorzate S's 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence: af 

One Hundred Pounds wili be paid to the jesods 
of any cyclist who incets his death by aecident while ach 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the t of suena 


eet, T 


his, or her, possession, the Insarance ( mean thi 

papee in which it is. with his, or her. ue) stenata j 
ink or peneil, on the space provided at the teeta t 
occurred within twenty four hours thereafter. and rit \ 


given of such accident to the said Corporsion at ute ve 
within three days of its occurrence, This poner may t 
or_her, place of abode, so long as the conpon is signed 

One Hundred Pounds will be pail te tie foal 
of anyone dying as the cireet and sole ' 
upon him (or her) within the United) Kins 
plane, proviprD that death occurs within 
the receipt of the imjuries, that he (er 
accident have signed this Coupon-Tns: 
provided at the foot, that he (or she) sha! 
aeroplane nor eneasoed im veromattis mt Pinag toe 
aecident be given ta ile Coipoistcen uoothree days 
occurrence 

The above cotaltiens asc of the cssener «o ‘he contract | 

This insurance holds vood for the cusc oat weck of issue only - 
entities the holder to the benefit of, iid ts schiect to the cond a \ 
of, the “Ocean Accident 2nd Guarantee Company, Lin 
Act,” 1809. Rieks Nos 2nd 3 ; 

The Purchase of this Paublreation is admitted fo be the n 
of a Premium andes Sect. 33 of tho Act. A Print of the | 
be secn at the affies of thes Journal, or af the said « 

No persen enn tea coromeare than ene Coupon Dnsur 
re-peet of the same ri-k. 

oy have duly paid a twelve mouths’ s+ 
for PFARSO* WEEALY in advance to their naw 
to the Publis need uot, anring the ceried cover- 
sail: cription, sizn tha cerpon, or earry thavaner on t 

[* te cooly necessary to forward the newsagent’s rr. 

pebli ber ef tha naner, Fenriatta Street. Lonnto: \ 

certificate will ve asut tn exchange. 


cf this paner in 
Srbecrihbers w 


Signctore.... une oasseonienseees 


Available from 9 a.m, Tharsday, S-pte he 
uatil midnight, Friday, Sestemadcr Jit: 


+ oe cee 
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mes ‘ All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘* PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STRE 


QNDON, W.6. 
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